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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IH A V E the Honour to pre^ 
fcnt the Third Volume of the 

R R to the Public 

who have fo kindly noticed the 

former ones. What remains 

of the materials in my pofleffion, 
will, at proper intervals, be com- 
mitted to the Prefs. 



'JH 



Upon a nearer examination, I 
found the Title, with which I 
had announced the part of this 
yoluncke that relates to King Log, 

to 



k* 



A D V £ R T I S E M Z N T. 

to be improper : ir.ftead, there 
fore, of Obfer'ju^tzns upon h 
Reign, Character, 5cc. I ha^ 
called it an Apclcgv, &c. an 
I fincercly wifli that it irjiy \ 
thought a fumcient one in tl: 
opinion of any of his faith ft 
Sobjects. 
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CHARACTERS, &c. 

D— of St. . 

OF the* various ra«ks of ^ life, in 
the various parts of the civi- 
lized world, there does not appear 
to be fo pure or fo natural a fourcc 
of honour as the Peerage of Great- 
Britain. — On a comparative view of 
the mod refpeftable ftations in other 
kingdoms and countries, an Englifh 
Peer will be found to poflefs, in 
a mod fuperior degree, the means 
of being good and great. — The 
nature of the Britifli Government^ 
Vot.III. B which 
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which ncpeffarily requires a balancing 
power" between, the monarchic and 
demgcratical parts of it, renders 
"^thofe who ar.c conftituted to maintain 
the equilibrium, capable of indepen- 
dence with refpeft to the one, with- 
out the liberty of controuling the 

privileges of the other. Thus, 

%ihile they poflefs the power of 
checking the inroads of tyranny, 
they cannot be tyrants themfelves. 

An Englifh Peer, afting as fuch, 
according to the true principles of 
the Englifli Conftitution, — an equal 
foe to arbitrary meafures in the 
Prince, or hafty turbulence in the 
People -, and continually exertiig 
himfelf in oppofmg the hidden de- 
f3gns of the one, or the open vie. 

lence 
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ience of the other, — may be confi- 
dcred, at leaft in the age^ wherc- 
m we live, as a being of a fuperior 
order. — It may be alfo obfcrved, that, 
to enlarge the capacity df doiijg his 
duty, and to take ^way all fear in 
the difcharge of it, — that he may 
hold the balance firm while he has 
power to hold it, his privilege knows 
no end but, that of Jife •, — and even 
this unavoidable determination brings 
its c-onfolation, in the transfcrral 
of his honours to the remains of 
himfelf, — to his children and their 
poftcrity. 

The Houfe of Peers alfo receives 

no inconfiderable dignity from its 

judicial capacity, as being the lift 

refort to which individuals can ap- 

B 2 ply 
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ply for jufticc: — and it muft grcatlf 
exalc the political charafter of a 
Peer of Great-Britain in the opinion 
of every confiderate perfon, when 
he rcfleds that it is his province to 
aflift in pafling judgment on the de- 
crees of the Judges themfelves ; — 
to confirm the wifdom, or correft 
the errors, of every other Judicature. 

By this very general defcription of 
an Englilh Peer, it muft appear evi- 
dent to the moft momentary reflec- 
on, that the Road of Honour, which 
roves fo difficult toothers, is fmooth 
•id eafy of accefs to him. His birth 
places him above moft of thofe ob- 
ftacles which impede the career of 
other men, while the honours which 
frequently change, as it were, the 

nature 
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nature of fuch as arc fuddenly rkifcd 
to them, are but the natural appen- 
dages of his flation. Though his 
capacity (hould be but of a mode- 
rate extent, if it is accompanied with 
common difcretion and virtue, he 
will command fuperiorrefpcft; while 
eminent abilities place him, at once, 
in the moft important pofts of Go- 
vernment. — The higheft offices of 
the State will even follicit his ac- 
ceptance, if he has talents to fill 
them. 

Thefe are fome of the many fu- 
per-eminent advantages which every 
Peer of Great-Britain poffcfles by 
the Laws and Conftitution of it : — 
yet there are not a few, who, for* 
getful or ignorant of the means by 
which true digniry of character is 
B 3 acquired, 
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acquired, difgrace their rank ami 
thcmfelves by the extremes of folly 
and of vice ; while there are others 
of them who fly from every privi- 
lege and duty of their birth and fta- 
tion, and, not content with deferving 
the odium of their country by a 
Ihameful defertion of ic, hold forth 
to foreign nations an unblufhing pic- 
ture of their wcaknefs and their de- 
pravity. 

I really confider the noble > 

whofe charafter fuggeftcd thcfe re- 
flections, with a degree of concern 
that borders upon abhorrence. — No 
man has been of Icfs ufe to himfelf, 
to his friends, or to fociety, and, in 
the annals of private life, a greater 
difgrace to his nation. — While he 
refided in his own country, he was 

weak 
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weak without good- humour, pro- 
fufe without generofity, vicious with- 
out fpirit, and of the higheft rank of 
nobility without refpcift ; and when. 
he quitted it to take up his refidencc 
in another, his weaknefs, his profu- 
fion, and his vices, increafcd to a 
degree of enormity almoft without 
a parallel: they kvelkd him with 
the loweit, and reduced him to a 
fituation of difgrace which none but 

the loweft can fufifcr *. He even 

diftio- 

•The particular circumftances of this No- 
bleman's conduA and extravagance in the ca- 
pital of the Auftriau Low Qountries, would be 
painful to enumerate. — One llriking fpeci- 
men, however, may not be unprofitable to 
the reader. — It muft he premiied that his 
Grace had a rival in parade and fplendor in 
the perfon of Sir Lambert Blackwell, and 
that nothing can be conceived more abfurd, 
foolifh, and idiotic, than the means they pur- 
fued to outfhine each oihci. — Among others, 
B 4 the 
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diihonoured the lioufe from whence 
he fprungf • 

the Duke, being to dine with the Knight, 
found him drcfibd in a brocade of the moft 
fuperb fabric of the I^phs manufaflure :^- 
en the rettlrn of the vifit feme time after- 
wardsy his Grace had taken care to provide a 
fuit of cloaths of the fame coflty materials 
for the fervant who waited behind his chair 
at table*— A continuance of fimilar inftances 
of extraragance foon produced thole difgrace- 
ful circumilances with which every one is ac- 
quainted I buty perhaps, it is not fo univer- 
fally known, that, after he had obtained his 
liberty, and was enabled, by the melioration 
of his affairs, to return and live with comfort 
in his own country, he (hould again quit it 
to refide ii^the very place where he had been 
fo expofed and infulted, and where, trom not 
having adjufted every demand upon him, 
he was liable to a repetition of former dif* 
grace* — The only rcafon that has been affign- 
ed for this extraordinary conduft, is found in 
his obedience to the will of a favourite Valet- 

de-Chambre, who was born at B , and 

is refolved to pafs the reft of his days in the 
place of his nativity. 
f This, I fuppofey nuft allude to his 

Gtace^ 
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The Folly of the age, and the 
Corruption of the times^ are not nniore 

evident 

Grace's ancefior, Mrs Ellen Gwyn; a very 
lingular woman, and an extraordinary in- 
fiance of the caprice of Fortune.— It may nor, 
perhaps, be impertinent or uninterefting to 
inferty in this place, fomething of what I 
hare heard and read of her life and cha- 
radler. 

The origin of this perfon was, without 
doubt, of the lowed rank, and her employ- 
ment in that city, where one of her defcen- 
dants enjoys the emoluments of the Prelacy, 
of the moft inferior kind: — indeed^ it is there, 
or in the neighbourhood, that the tradition 
of the place fuppofes her to hare been born* 
From thence, by one of the many traniitions 
which tranfplant individuals of the labouriarg 
clafs from one place to another, (he became 
an inhabitant of the Metropolis, and the fcv" 
vant to a Fruiterer, who was, probably, one 
ofthofewho attended upon the Playhoufes, 
as it appears that in this character (he firft 
obtained ad million into the Theatre in Drury- 
lane. 

What farour of Fortune advanced her from 

this 
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evident in any of the numberle 
circumftances which daily betra 

thei 

this humble fituation to the Stage, wheth 
from the general recommendation her nat 
ral humour and vivacity gave her, or a ps 
fion which Mr. Hart the player had for he 
is difficult to afceriain. We find her, hov 
ever, a few years afterwards, a great favo 
rite of the Public, as a theatrical characte 
and that fhe had no inconfidirable repuratic 
in the parrs of Almahidc^ in the Conqueft < 
Grenada, — Florimely in the Maiden Queei 
— Donna Jacintha^ in the Mock Aftrologe 
'—raUriay in the Royal Martyr, &c. 

Dryden was her profefled patron, and, \ 
he is known to have been a man of gallai 
try, was fuppofed to have been fuccefsful i 
his addreifes to her. — However that ma 
have been, it is a certain fa£l that he ga^ 
her the moll (howy and alluring parts in h 
Comedies ; and wrote feveral Prologues an 
Epilogues cxprefsly for her. But the mor 
immediate caufe of her becoming an object c 
the Monarch's f ivour and affedious was th 
following whimfical circumftance, which 
while it marks' the diflipaiion of Charles th 

Scccnc 
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them both, than the great dearth of 
honourable exampks of dignity and 

virtue 

Second, gives no indifferent piAiwc of the 
ftate of the Stage, and the ta^e of the audi- 
ence of that day. 

At the Duke's Houfe, under Killi^rew's 
patent, the celebrated Nokes had appeared in 
an hat larger than Pidol's ; which pleafed the 
audience fo much as to help off a bad play 
merely by the eife6t of it. — Mr. Dry- 
den, whofe neceffities very often made him 
iloep to the whim of the times, caufed a hat 
to be made of the cfrcumft- rence of a large 
coach-wheel; and, as Mrs. Gwyn was low ia 
ilature, made her fpeak an Epilogue under 
the umbrella of this har, with its brink 
ftretched out in its utmoft horizontal ex- 
tenfion.— No fooner did flie appear in this 
ilraoge drefs, than the Houfe wai in convuU 
lions. Among the reft, the King gave the 
fulled proof of his approbation of htr, by 
going behind the fcencs immediately after 
the play, and taking her home in his own 
coach to fupper with him. — After this eleva- 
tloo (he dill continued on the Stage ; bu; be- 
ing aow at liberty to follow the bent of her 

origi^Mji 
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virtue in the Peers of this country. 
In this mod refpectable body of meo, 

conftitu- 

original genius, fiie never afterwards appea^ 
ed in Tragic Chara^lers. la general Comedy 
(he certainly did not rank with Bettertoa« 
Marfha!], Lee, Bouteil, &c. &c. but for the 
airy, fantafticy fprightly exhibitions of the 
Comic Mufe her genius was aptly calculated ; 
and, according to the talle of thofe times, 
(he was confidered as the beft Prologue and 
E|)iloguc Speaker on either Theatre. 

She mud now, however, be no longer confi- 
dered in the light of a Player, but as the Mif- 
trefs of a King ;— and herq (he nobly belied 
the bafenefs of her origin, and that jlemioa* 
ry of vice in which (he was bred. Mrs. 
Gwyn met and bore her good fortune as if 
(he had been bred to it ;— (he difcovered nei- 
ther avarice, pride, or oftentation ; (he re- 
membered all her theatrical friends, and did 
them fervice: — (he generoufly paid off her 
dept of gratitude to Mr. Dryden, and was the 
patronefs of thofe eminent writers Otway and 
Lee. 

When ihe became more immediately con- 

ne^ed 
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conftitutionally confidered, what 
number is to be found of thofe 

who 

neAed with the King, that gay monarch was 
already furrounded with miftrelTes :-— the Du- 
chelTea of Portfmouth and Plymouth, with 
Mi(s Davis, and others, were confidered to 
he in that capacity ; but thefe were known 
to be unrtdrained in their condu6^. Mr$. 
Gwyn preferved her charaftcr of fidelity to 
the laft ; and being once follicited by a Sir 
John Germain, to whom (he had loft a con- 
fiderable fum of money at play, to exchange 
the debt for other favours, (he no lefs ho- 
neftly than wittily replied,-—" No, Sir John, 
1 am too good a fportfwoman to lay the Jog 
where the deer (hould lie." 

She was not only the favourite of the Mo- 
Barch, but the favourite of the People ; and 
though that age abounded with fatires and 
lampoona againft all the reft of the King's 
niftreiTes, as the caufes of political difaf- 
tera, Mrs. Gwyn, except in the inftance of 
m few lines written by Lord Rochefter, 
HOC only efcaped, but met with their ap- 
probation, as (he never troubled herfelf 

with 
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who are honed, virtuous, able, and 
independent ;— who arc not the 

creatures 

with poluksy but was contented with private 
pleafures and amufements. She was no lefs 
inuMificeDt in her charities, fociable with her 
friends, and, what was very fmgular, piqued 
herfelf on a regard for the Church of Eng- 
land, contrary to the genius and difpoficioa 
of the Court* 

As a proof how much (he was in the fa- 
vour of the People, an eminent Goldfmitb, 
who died about twenty-£ve years ago,, in the 
• feventy- ninth year of hi^ age, h^s ofcen been 
heard to reUre, thar, when he was an ap. 
prentice, his Mailer, made a mod expenilve 
fervice of plate, as a prefent from the King 

to the Duchefs of P , and that great 

numbers of people ufcd to croud the (hop to 
gratify their curiolity, and throw out curfes 
againfl the Duchefs, but that all were unani- 
mous in wifhing the prefent had been for 
Mrs. Gwyn. 

In her perfon, according to her pi«5lurc 
^y Lely, (he was low in ftature, red-haired, 
^tJd had what the French call xht E^Jtbonpoint. 
^^There is a bull now to be fcen of h« r at 

Bagnigge. 
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creatures of the Court, or the Par- 
tizans of a Faction ? — Their names, 

I fear, 

Bagniggc-Wells, formerly her country-houfe, 
whichf though budly executed^ confirms the 
likenefs of Le'y's pencil. She had remark- 
able lively eyes, but fo fmall that they be. 
came almofl invifible when (he laughed. Her 
foot alfo was of the mod diminutive fize, and 
ukd to be the fubjedt of much mirth to her 
merry Paramour. 

As to her Underftandjng, the whole of her 
conduct but particularly in the latter part of 
her live, evidently proves it, — She was hu- 
morouSy witty, and pofleflcd the talents fo 
necefltry to enliven converiation in an emi- 
nent degree; and generally kept her place at 
table with the King, the Lords Rochefler, 
Shaftelbury, &c. till they left the bounds of 
decency; — when (he never failed to retire. 

She Jived long enough to fee, and, without 
doubt, to lament, the decline of that Family 
which had raifed her to rank and fortune ; 
having the good fenfe to avoid intermeddling 

with the politics of the times. After the 

King's death, (he purchafed a houfe in PalU 

MalU 
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« 

I fczT, might be repeated in a few 
moments. — ^The fteady, • conllitutio- 

na^ 

Mall, where (he lived many years with a moit 
unblemilhed reputation. Here (he died ia 
the year 169 1* and was buried with greac 
funeral folemnity in the Pariih-church of St« 
.Martin's in the Fields; to the ringers of 
which, among many valuable donations to 
others^ (he left a fum of money, to fupply 
them with a weekly entertainment, which 
they enjoy to this day* Dr. Tennifon, af- 
terwards Archbifiiop of Canterbury, preached 
her Funeral- Sermon, or, according to the ma- 
lice and prejudices of feme envious and ill- 
natured perfous, a fulfome Panegyric upon 
her and her profeflion: nay, this circum- 
flance was urged as an objedion to Dr. Ten- 
Bifon's promotion ; but Q^ Mary defended 
his condu<5l and merit by replying — *' that 
k was a fign this unfortunate woman died a 
penitent ; for, had (he not made a truly pious 
and clirilHan end, the Doftor could never 
have been induced to fpeak fo well of her." 

In fliort, this celebrated adrefs, and no 
lefs celebrated woman, had the peculiar me- 
rit 
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iial Charader feems to be almoft; 
a ftranger amongft us ; while the 
number of thofe whom vice, folly, 
and excefs, have made fervile in 
their profcflions, or daring in their 
menaces, is fufficient to make a Pa- 
triot tremble, and to convince him 
that, in thefe days, 

•* When Vice prevails, and impious men 

bear fway. 
The Poft of Honour is a private Station." 

The peculiar and difficult circum- 
ftances of the Times have given fuch 
a turn to the temper of the People, 

rit of turning the original ftrcam of her for- 
tune fiom poverty and vice to rank and cha- 
ra^ler; a merit whicli, as few, very few, arc 
capable of pra(Sliling, (o it is but juftice to 
thofe few to have that merit recorded.— 
I vvilh the defcendants of this perfon were 
entitled to the fame tribute of applaufe and 
approbation. 

Vol. III. C and 
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and the ncccflitics of Government^ 
as to require a fubfervicnt P — — t : 
yet a good Prince will figh over 
the neccffity ; and, in employing the 
means which it fuggtfts, will feel a 
rcludance equal to that with which 
be figns the warrant that transfers 
the criminal from the gaoler to the 
hangman. If fociety becomes 

corrupt, — if honour and integrity 
are driven into exile, the remedies 
of better and more healthy times 
muft be changed. — Poifon muft be 
ufed to expel Poifon, and the up- 
right Magiftrate will be obliged to 
employ means which Virtue abhors, 
to lead and direft men whom Virtue 
difowns *. 

E~ 

* Neceflity is a plea to. which indolent men 
who want adlivity, or wicked men who are 

without 
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•£_ of E— ^ . 

TH E extreme profligacy of die 
age, which deftroys all (tn^ 
fibility to domcftic happinefs, m«ft 
be the caufe why fuch an univerfal 
averfion is flicwn, by our young men 
of rank and fortune, to the married 
life. — It muft be allowed, indeed, 
that the fatal change in our man* 
ners, whicii good men fo much la^ 



without integrity, have continual recourfe, 
' — ^Thc wifell and moft virtuous Government 
may be obliged, in fome degree, and upon 
fomc oocafions, -to indulge the vices of the 
times;*— but, while it indulges, will endeavour 
to corred them*— That Prince is an objedl of 
real pity, to fay no more, who can find no 
better jutLification for the meafures of his ad- 
mini (Iratton than the maxims of a Thief- 
catcher, or the policy of a trading Juftice. 

C z ment> 
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tnent, is as vifible in the condud of 
females as of the other fex. — The 
imprudence and folly of Women in 
the firft ranks of life, the number- 
Icfs divorces and feparations which 
daily occur, and the many examples 
of ruin brought on -by female extra- 
vagance, frighten the prudent man 
from entering into engagements 
which Death alone can diflblve, or 
that exertion of the Laws which at 
once brings ridicule, difgrace, and 
mifery on the parties. 

Wife and fond parents, who edu- 
cate their daughters in thofe princi- 
ples of virtue and religion which 
will qualify them to fulfil the duties 
of married life with rcfpcft, ho- 
nour, and comfort, are almofl afraid 

to 
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to truft them in the World, left they 
fhould be contaminated by it; and 
without fjme idea of its feduAions, 
the danger,. perhaps, is ftill greater, 
when a confident and enraptured 
Hufband introduces his inexperienced 
Bride into the hurries of it. — The 
Betrayer is ever at hand ; and the 
unhappy, innocent viftim may be 
fuddenly beguiled into folly, perhaps 
into guilt, of which fhe knows not 
the name. — From thence (fuch, alas ! 
is. the female lot) there is no retreat; 
and the pains of refledion can only 
find a temporary relief by plunging 
deeper into the ftrcam which bears 
her away to contempt and mifery, — 
Indeed, after the utmofl: care, — the 
tranfition from the authority of a 
Parent, however tender, to the in- 
C 3 dulgcncc 
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dulgcnc^ of a Hufband, however vi* 
gilant, IS, in fuch times as thefe, 
and particularly in high life, preg« 
nant with danger, and ftiould be re- 
garded with apprehenfion. 

This Nobleman is young, rich, of 
high rank, and amiable manners ; — 
circumftances which enable him al- 
moft to command a confent to pro- 
pofals of marriage from him, when- 
ever he (hould think proper to offer 
them : neverthelcfs, he does not dif- 
cover the leaft difpofition to facrificc 
to Hymen, but, on the contrary, 
and without any marked debauchery 
of charafter, prefers the commerce 
of women whofe favours he can pur- 
chafe, — or whofe libertine tempers 
may admit him to a (hare of thei): 
profligate hours. 



' ( as > 

• It has been farcaftically propofed 
by {otncj and very gravely Jby others, 
to lay a tax upon unmarried men 
after a certain age : on my confci-r 
cnce, I think, that, at this day, fuch 
a meafure vsrould be founded in ma- 
aifcft injuftice. 
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IT is related of Alexander the 
Great, that he rcfufed to contend 
"in the public games, unlcfs Kings 
were to be his competitors. — 'This 
conduft of the Macedonian Prince 
affords a fair example of that decent 
and rational fclf-refpcdt which every 
man, and, in particular, the man of 
C 4 high 
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high ftation, owes to bimfelf. — The 
regard or thofe who are in the fub- 
ordinate ranks of life, can only be 
prcferved by an even and regular 
conduft.— That pride which difdains 
all communication, and that mean- 
nefs of fpirit which oppofes itfelf to- 
none, are equally the objcds of con- 
tempt and difregard.— There is an 
affability of behaviour which gives 
luftre to the moft exalted character, 
diffules itfelf to all within its influ- 
ence, and never degrades the fourcc 
from whence it flows. 

When a perfon of diftinguiflied 
rank or fituation forms intimate con- 
nexions with men whofe employ- 
ments and profcflions are of the low- 
eft clafs, it is natural to fufpeft the: 

weaknefs 
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weakncfs or wickedncfs of that man's 
charaftcr, — Nothing can difplay his 
weakncfs in a ftronger light than his 
dcfccnding to fuch communications 
from natural difpoiicion; nor can 
any thing more fully illuftratc the 
maftcry of fome groveling paffion, 
if, with talents equal to the higheft, 
he confines the participation of his 
fatisfadlions to the lowed. 

It is not beneath perfons of the 
higheft ftations to enter the low- 
roofed Cottage, if blufliing Merit 
and bafliful Virtue take their dwell- 
ing, there. — It will never tarnifh the 
luftre of the great and noble to find 
out the wretched, the infirm, and 
the aged, in the moft dreary cell 
where Mifery has laid them ; — nay, 

on 
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on the contrary, it exalts their cha«^ 
racier, and gives new brilliance to 
their honours, to be employed in 
fuch exertions of benevolence.— 
Such a communication with the 
poor and the miferable elevates them, 
not only in the eye of good Men, 
but in that of Heaven ; while the 
graceful applaufes of the virtuous 
which they have cheriftied, or the 
wretched they may have relieved, 
will give a fplendor to their names 
when their worldly titles will not 
avail them, and their mortal pomp 
is mingled with the dull. 

Virtue alone is true nobility, and 
will confer honours which Imperial 
Power cannot bcflow, — ^Neverthe- 
lefs, Virtue approves the neccflary 

diftinflioDS 
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diftinftions and ranks in Society, and 
draws a line round the man of high» 
and indeed of every ftation, which 
hf cannot pafs over, without violat- 
ing the rules which it has prefcribcd 
bio). 

It' has been the objefl of every 
wife Government to imprefs the lower 
ranks with a due rcfpect to the higher 
orders of Society ; and, wifely calling 
in the natural weakncffcs of mankind 
to aid them in this neceffary and ef- 
feritial bufinefs, the Legiflature has 
furrounded the fuperior ftations with 
thofe public cnfigns of honour which 
naturally beget reverence in thofe 
whofe education does not give them 
knowledge, or whofe employments 
do not afford them leifure^ to enquire 

into 
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Into their reality. — To this political 
principle the Monarch owes his re- 
galia, the Prelate his lawn, thr Judge 
his ermine, and all the public Offices 
of the State the badges of them.-^ 
Whoever, therefore, by a debafing 
condu\?l, ferves to leden this refpeft, 
fo neceflary to the welfare of Society, 
weakens thofe bonds by which it is 
held together, and degrades that au- 
thority which is lo eflential to good 
order and public decorum. 

A Peer of the realm who condc- 
fcends to engage in thofe paftimes 
which muft bring the lower clafs of 
people even upon an occafional level 
with him, greatly difhonours his 
charafter. — In all the pride of drefs, 
and with all the accompaniments to 

his 



■^ 
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his rank, the idea of his ordinary 
amufexnents will not fail to attend 
him. — The Cricketer will be feen 
beneath the Robe of Dignity, and 
the Menibcr of the Hambkdon-C\uh* 
will be infcparable from the Mem- 
ber of the great Hereditary Council 
of 'the Nation f. 

E— 

* A Cricket'Soci/'ty, to which this noble — , 
and many perfons of the moil vulgar occu- 
pations, belong. 

•[- I am rather furpr^zed at the foregoing 
dbfervations ; — not from the ji'ftnefs of them, 
but from the want of memory in the Per- 
fonage who is fuppofcd ro have made them ; 
as they are equally applicable to the :harai*i^er 
of the late Pn'rice of U^^Jes. — It is well re- 
membered his H'^ghnefs was To attached to 
the game of cricket, as to be engaged in 
matches even during the time and uproar of 
the rebellion in 1745 * ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
known to have provided for a clergyman 
irom the mere ikill which he pofieiTed in 

the 
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E- — .ofN— . 

THIS Lord IS another example 
of the many who have de- 
ferted from their duty as Hereditary 
Members of the Conftitution, and 
turned their backs on all thofe pri- 
vileges which are annexed to their 
high rank in the State*. 

the fcience of Bat and 5<r//,— Indeed, his own 
Royal life was ifaortened by an accident 
which happened while he was engaged in the 
diverfion of it, 

* Except one, -^ which many of thciu 
think, and I belivc find, the beft;— the 
certainty of receiving a fupport from the 
Crown, when they have oothiag of their owa 
left to fupport them. 

When Houfe and Land is gone and fpent, 
A PtnfioH is naofi excellent. 

The^ 
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The Soldier who flies in the d^y 
of battk is marked with diifaonour 
through every period of his ]ife**« 
milM virtute redemptus :*^t\o {\xh&k 
quent virtues, however great, can 
reftore him to the good opinion of 
mankind : — while the almofl: total 
oegkA of civil duty fcarcc bears 
the title of an offence ; — it paffes on 
without particular notice, and, in 
feafons of commotion and diftur- 
bance, is not f<:ldom confidered as 
an indication of Prudence and the 
refult of Wifdom. 

The honour of every man arifes 
from the difcharge of his Duty in 
the profefiion which he follows, and 
in the rank wherein he is placed. — 
The reputation . of the Tradcfman 

pro- 
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proceeds from induftry and borieft 
dealings^j— -of the. Soldier, from his 
courage and difciplinc ; — of the Rich 
Man, from the uieful application oi 
his fortune; — of the Senator, from 
his difintcrefted vigilance ; -^of the 
Statefman^ from his wifdom and in- 
tegrity,— 'It is but juft, therefore, 
that, if cither of thefc Charaders 
fliould fail in their duty, they (houjd 
be alike the objedts of contempt, 
and puniftiment. — The fame dif- 
grace which attends* the fraudulent 
Tradefman, or the timid Soldier, 
fhould, according to every idea of 
juftice, purfue the prodigal who la- 
vifhes his foriune in vice, — the Se- 
nator who ftlls or neglcdts the inie- 
r-tfts of his country, — and the Statcf- 
nian who betrays it. 

The 
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The title of a Citizen is but an 
-empty found, if the perfon who en- 
joys it does not, in fome degree at 
leaft, fulfil its duties; — and he who 
capricioudy leaves his country, or, 
by his vices or extravagance, is 
obliged to leave it, dcrferves to lofe 
.its privileges, and Ihould be confi- 
dered as an alien ftom it for ever *. 

D— 

'* NotAithftanding the violence of this 
Jilca, it is by no means dcflitute of reafon 
and juftice ; on the contrary, it appears to be 

tounded on them both. If, from the 

ivickednefs and ignorance of thoCe who go- 
vern, the means of living are To enhanced 
that men of moderate fortunes find them- 
fJves deprived of the ufual coni forts of life, 
they are deierving of no higher blame for 
fceking a country where they may flill enjoy 
them, than the fick man who flies from the 
rigors of a Northern habitation to Southern 
Vol. J II. D breezes 
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IN the education of youth, the 
Charaftcr ought to be an higher 
objc& gf . confideration than the 

Knowledge 

• breezes and a better clime : — but he who by 
vicious excefTes renders a {lay in his own 
country imprafticable, (hould not be fuffered 
to pafs filently from it, but be publicly ba- 
nifticd 48 a bad citizen, nor be eafily reftored 
to the privilege of a return j— while the 
man who exhauds his fortune, defpoils his 
patrimony, and renders himfelf a beggar, 4n 
violating the mod facred rights of his fellow- 
citizens, deferves to be exiled for ever frpm 
that Country which he has betrayed, — de- 
graded from the rank which he has diflio- 
noured, and deprived of the immunities 
which he has fo daringly forfeited. 

The Eledion at N -— n in the ye^r 

1768 aflfords the mod bold, profligate, and 
united fcene of bribery and corruption th^t 
was ^ver exhibited in thefe JCingdom^.— • 
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^Knowledge of the Preceptor.-— It is 
an cafy matter to procure men who 

arc 

The three noble Lords who were the firft 
inovers of it, and exerted their refpe£tive 
inncrefts on the, occalion, deferTcdly received 
very fevere fiiocks in their private fortunes 

from the conteft. — .The late E^ — of H 

•died one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 

in debt ; — the prcfent E— S was obliged 

oaihat account to mortgage his iuperb town- 
houfe to his fon's truftees for a very large 
furo, which was, in fa6t, making the Ton pay 
for the father's folly ; — while the E — of 
N — — — , the fubje«St of the preceding fpe- 
culation, was To totally undone, as not to have 
a tree left (landing upon his great eflate, 
though his feat was furrounded with a chafe 
fourteen miles in circumference; and he has 
fince been obliged to take refuge at Geneva, 
with no other fupport thaa a pcnfion from 
the——, as a reward for having affifted 
in the great and favourite defign of corrupting 
the people. 

The man who thus daringly invades the 

€rft principles of the Conftiiution of his 

D 2 Country, 
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;arc well vcrfcd in human learning, 
and can convey their inftruftion.s 
with ability and judgment; but the 
taflcis of a more difficult nature, to 
difcovcr fuch as have a fufficicnt 
Jlcnowlcdgc of the world and the 
human hea^c, with a proportionate 
degree of integrity, to fupcrintcnd, 
as it were, the Icffons of the fchooj- 
mafter, and to inftruft the pupil in 
the application of them to the pur- 
poles and honour of his future: life. 

For this great end, pien advanced 
in years have been conCdcred as the 

pountry, ieUnh no pity, whatever may he 
his fuffcringf. The General Officer, who was 
fo unfortunate at Saratoga^ would have had 

no fmall claim to my commiferatioD, if i 

could forget the villainy of ihc Frffio/t Elec- 
tioD. 

moft 
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itloft proper, not only from that ex- 
perience which they muft have reap- 
ed in the progrels of life, But alfo 
from the cxtindion of violent and 
impetuous pafltons^ which no longef 
perplex their judgment, but leave it 
at large, to chaften the warmth and' 
corrcdt the errors of puerile minds. 

The formal coldnefs of ch'araflet* 
\^hich rnarks this Nobleman, ren- 
ders him uncommonly well quali- 
fied for the very important ftatiori 
he holds about the perfon of a youth; 
whofe warm, animated temper can- 
not be too much refttained by pre- 
cept, example, and authority. 



E— 
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THERE arc many examples of 
individuals, who, by the force 
of Grcnius, or the analogy of their 
Purfuits, have made a confidcrablc 
figure in different Profeffions, and: 
great advancements in different Sci- 
ences ; — but the ftudies of Newmar- 
ket could never, I fhould imagiixe,. 
be confidered as proper preparative^, 
even in the moft verfatile genius,, 
for an application to politics and 
the affairs of the State *.— The pe- 
culiar 

* If Honefty is the beft Policy, I fliould be 
of the fame opinion ;— tho% in this Noble- 
man, there is a very lingular example of 
iirmnefs and probity, etren in dealings where^ 
AA it U thought juflifiablei in many refpe^s,. 
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Guiiar kind of laws which govera 
the proceedings of t^e Horfe-match, 
and the excluUve kind of morality 
whi<:h regiilates their adions who 
deeply engage in it, render a Man, 
in my idea, totally unfit for every 
important enquiry, and equally in- 
capable of fucccfs in any honoura-' 
ble employment f. - 

The article of conteft, carried on' 
upon honed and merely emulative 
principles^ may juftify moderate trials 

to be a-rafcal. ■■■ ' > A— — is confidfred 

by the Turf as a nfcry hoHefl fellow I and if a 
man is capable of mainraining a priociple of 
integrity there, I (hould have no doubt of his 
being under the fame influence in every other 
fituation of life. 

+ Except that of gotrermtig a kingdom^ 
■-•Vide the Morality of the pr^fent Mifliftryi 

D ▲ of 
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t)f fkill, activity, &c. between men,, 
or the animals which they breed : 
indeed, the royal premiums which 
are annually diftributed, were origi- ^ 
nally held forth for a very ufeful 
and political purpofe * : — but an 
open profeflcd emulation in deceit, 
hypocrify,. and tricking^ is difgract- 
ful beyond exprcffion, and will throw 
a jultifiable fufpicion upon every adt 
of that man's life, how plaufible fo- 
cvcr it may be, who has once been, 
engaged in ic. 

This Nobleman is a mod violent 
and ftubborn foe to Adminiftration- 
He may be ib, and, neverthclefs, be 

* The King's Plates were originally cfla- 
1)liihed to encourage and promote an improve- 
xnent in the breed of horfes. 

an 
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an honeft man : — but, for my owir 
parr, I ffiall never be* brought to- 
bave any depend ance upon the 
V ftrength of his judgment, which 
muft be fd continually invaded by 
the perplexing bufinefs of Newmar- 
ket; nor any high opinion of the 
dignity of his charafter, who muft 
neceflarily be jconncfted with the 
lowed clafs of people, and whofe 
fuccefs in the principal objc ft of his 
life, depends upon the attachment of 
the Groom, and the fidelity of the 
Jockey -j-.. 

f Tbefe remarks are very juft and natural 
ones ID chemfelves t but I cannot help ob- 
ferving that they are equally applicable to 
fome of the chief engines of Government, 
•8 well as rothis Ipirired Partizan of Oppo- 
'^tion. Reverfe the fccne ; change Newmar- 
ket for the btoihel, the tavern^ orthegam- 
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IN an age of ignorance and grofs^ 
fupcrftition, this Nobleman would- 
have been fuppofed, and not without 
rcafon, to have been under the in- 
fluence of magical enchantments, or 
diabolic powen — To befeduced from' 

ing houfc, and fomc of the principal figurci- 
in the puppet. (howr of the State would find* 
theinfelves involved in the circle of theforc- 
going obfervatioBS,— -Befides, the memory of 
the perfonage, who is to be fuppofed to have 
made them, feems to have failed j or he muft^ 
have recoUe6led, that, a few year^ ago, a fa- 
voured Minifler of State, who exerted %% 
much ofEcial authority as this age has- been 
a witnefs to, was by ho means inattentive to* 
the bufinefs of a Newmarket meeting^, and 
is known, moie than once, to have left the 
engagements of his high political Station, XQ- 
f elaK amid th« pkafurci of the Turf. 

Virtue- 
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Virtue to Vice, when the latter aflumes^ 
the charms and appearance of the for^ 
mer^ confidering human weaknefs, is 
not matter for furprize : but to leave 
Beauty for naked Deformity, is not 
fcconcileable to the nature of things 
in an enlightened age ;, and it is 
therefore very natural, that, in an un- 
enlightened one, it ihould be applied 
to fomcthing fuperior to human agen- 
cy; and, being in itfelf bad^. that 
fijch agents fhould be thought to^ 
proceed from the Father of Evil. • 

The time of charms and incanta- 
tion is at an end; — the midnight or- 
gies of Witchcraft, and the fantaftic 
eacertions of Sorcery, arc believed no 
more: but the influence of Evil is 
itUl the faoici. and mankind^ pof« 

• feiTcd^ 
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feflcd, at length, of a more td* 
lightened rcafon, look for the caufo . 
of human caprice and depravitjF w 
the weaknefs oi human nature. - 

This Nobleman long preferved a' 
reputation for matrimonial virtue,.- 
which made him an objcft of- uni- 
vcrfal refpeft, and occafioned his bc-- 
ing held forth,, as a fubjeft for imi-- 
cation, to all the young perfons of 
quality and fortune who entered in* 
to Hymeneal engagements : — when,, 
on a fudden, without any caufe given 
by the amiable Lady his wife, and 
after many years of mutual afFed:ion„* 
be broke through every law of mar- 
tiagc, violated every rule of decen* 
cy and good-manners, and was guil- 
ty even of perfonal brutality ca 

Lad/, 
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iL^ady A — , for an objefl;, 

who did not poffcfs any one quality, 
either of body or mind, which could 
give- him the (hadow of an cxcufe, 
or the leaft grounds for an apology, 
in the opinions even -of, the diflbluie 
^and^abandoned. 

.Beauty is a Syren which can fom.c- 

timcs almoft enchant Conftancy itfelf 

.from the objeft of its afFeftion — 

great mental accomplifhments, when 

employed with art, have fometimes 

turned the upright fronn the path of 

^uty ; and weak minds, chat cannot 

Judge, of true greatnefs, are fiequent- 

ly awed, by a foolifti refpeft for fu- 

perior ftation, into bafe compliances. 

*^;-But this Nobleman is a fingular 

* example of the power of uglincft, 

igno- 
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Ignorance, low-life, and bafc extrac- 
tion, — the continued powers of which, 
in the form of a woman who had 
been a Kitchcn-fervant in his family, 
have continued for many years, and 
flill continue, to govern and difgrace 

•him*. 

L— 

• There is fomething anaccountably cruel 
in the conduct of this Lord to his late moft 
-ainiable Lady.— He feems to have refined 
upon inconflancy, and to have thought that 
fimple inficlelity to his marriage>bed was not 
fufiicienr, but that it required the heighten- 
ing of the moil brutal behaviour to make it 
fink fufiicienily deep into the virtuous -heart 

of her who fuffered by it. When Lady 

A— — — — ivas fully convinced of- the en- 
tire transfer of her hufband's affedtioa from 
herfelf to the lowed fervant in her family, 
(he neither troubled him with complaint or 
reproach, aivdonly entreated him not to in- 
fult her with his amours under her own roof. 
—This humble requell being treated with in- 

dignityr 
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ITT is the lot of but few men to 
:JL have finifhcd the more aftive ca- 
reer of glory in early life. — The 

<rough and dangerous rodd to mar- 
tial fame feldom leads to length of 

, eafe. — The Soldier fecks for glory 
amid the hazards and the toils of 
war; and but rarely acquires what 
he fo ardently purfues, till the la- 

;bours of his profeflion, or an ad- 
vanced age, have rendered him un- 

. dignity, (he was under the neceffity of leav- 
ing her own houfe^ where her mod: menial 
cfervant was raiftrd to an equality with her, 
.41 nd of feeking the protedion of her bre- 
ather's kindnefiy with whom (he lived during 
•Ifce (hort time that (he furvived the cruelty 
.4uid injufiice of her Lord. 

:fufcep- 
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f ufceptible of enjoying the bcffings of. 
repofe. 

This noble and excellent officer 
has been more fortunate, and the 
Conqueror of Canada received the' 
laurel upon his brow long before 
the hand of Time could make it grey. 
•—The ray of Glory gave a luftre to 
the leifurc of his retirement, and 
beamed forth its fplendor upon him, 
though engaged in the milder duties 

of domeftic hfc. rAnd he well 

defcrves the favours of Providence 
iand of his Country ; — for Courage, 
Conduft, and Humanity, blend.their 
equal elements in compofing his 
military charaSer. — While the for- 
mer virtues were in continual exer- 
<tion^ he watched for every confiftent 

oppor- 
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*^^opportunity to exercife the latter ; 
and he did exercife it tp the immor- 
tality of his name^ 

In rthe ardent fcene of battle, the 
.Man may, for a time, be loft in the 
Soldier ; — but in the firft ccffation 
from blood and flaughter, the tide 
of Humanity, which was driven from 
the heart by the ardor <if the mo- 
ment, ^flows back again to its foui^e, 
and turns it to all the ^encle offices 
t of Virtue. 
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IT does not very often happen, 
that the honours of the Peerage 
^have defcendcd to a clerical branch 
Vol. IIL E of 
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' this world .are naturally di(po(ed to 
ridicule, , and would be glad to 
weaken, the laws of Chriftianity, by 
which they are daily condemned 5 
while the inferior ranks want little 
encouragement to imitate the ma|i« 
ners, as well as adopt the opinions, 
of .thpfe ..who are placed in fuperior 
life. 

The former Parifliionera of this 
; Right Honourable Clergyman mwft 
think, if they think at all, that Re- 
ligion may be a.fafe and. ready facri* 
ficc to temporal Advantage, from, the 
example of their Minifter ; or.they 
muft conQdcr the defertipn of his 
facred, charader as the proof of ^a 
light and worldly mind. The ho- 
jiours and riches, pf .this .wojrld , ^re 

>cQja. 
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c6flffdcri?d as bleflings; Indeed, when 
ehi ployed in doing good, they welt 
dtfcrve the title, and demand the 
moft graceful/ adcnowledgements to 
the Giver of them. ' This noble Di- 
vine, therefore, Ihould have fliewn 
his gratitude for- the encreafc which- 
he received, by exfcrcifing, freely,* 
the* duties of his holy Office, and 
making the'dignified Fortune which* 
be hid inherited, in a great degree, ' 
fubfepvient-to the Religion whidi he 
had* profeffed and taught;— and from^ 
whence he had derived his pall fup- 
pore.-' The turning- his back up- 
on it in the day of advancement and' 
opulence, was an ad: of extreme in- 
gratitude, and has, in my opinion, 
unhallowed his charafter for ever*. 

* The debates of this noble Family, rela«» 
His to the propriety or impropriety of the 
£ 5 Reverend' 
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I have been told that Lord 
H— aftually preached a Cha- 
rity- 
Reverend Peer's aflumlng the drefs of a Laic, 
were extremely curious,— Lady H— -' — 
declared, at a card-party, at Bath> that ic was 
Ti^CoUtd her Lord fliould wear a bag- wig, but 
that the reft of bis drefs ihould always be of 
a grave colour, in compliment to his former 
protelfion. — It was therefore daily expeded 
that his Lordfhip would mak^his appearance 
in garnet ntehetf or blue and j^^W;*— however, 
whether from the advice of fober-mindcd 
friends, or from ceconomical motives, 1 can- 
not tell, this expefted change has not taken 
place, and his Lordihip continues to wear his 
clerical Habit, though he has entirely laid: 
7iti6i the Fundions of a Clergyman. 

I cannor, in juliice, quit this article with- 
out making mention of a Divine whofe cha- 
radter and condudl are quite the reverfe to- 
that which has juft been confidered. — The 
worthy and excellent perfon I mean is Is 
Doctor Talbot, a gentleman of fortune^ 
and a relation of the Earl of that name.— 
iU refufcd a Bijhoftic vihich w<r/ cff^^^ t9 him^ 

and 
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rify i. Sermon fincc; his 'acccflibn to 
tYie honours of his family.— The ap- 
pfar^nce of fuch a perfon in fuch 
a taufe would be ever attended with 
bpnpficial efFefts' ; and where would 
have bten the mighty trouble^ if he 
hadcpntioucd to exert his influence 
and preaching in behalf of the poor, 
the n?iferable, and the naked ? ' 

The hongurs of this World can be ^ 

and continued, till very lately, to otficiatc 49 ■ 
Minifter of the Parifb where he refides in the 
country. — =It is a perpetual curacy of little 
more than thirty pounds a year; fieverthelefs^ 
he almoft rebuilt and beautified the church at 
a very great expence, and fulfilled all the 
duties of a parilh-pricftwith zeal, cxaftnefs, 
and c;onflancy, till the infirmities of his con- 
ftftutioh obliged him to refign it.— However,' 
hU example and benevolence ftill continue to 
a^miniibr good to all who are under the in. 
fiOence of the one, or have any claim to be 
ob^s of ttie other. 

E 4 worn 
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worn only through the (hort and un^- 
certain duration of life; and its 
mod fpkndid titles decay with the- 
mouldering pedigrees of. human 
pride; — while the offices of Chrit- 
tian Charity well performed, and^ 
the principles of Chriftian Virtue 
well maintained, will give a name 
that will endure when brafs and mac» 
ble are crumbled into dull, — a name: 
that will be written in the book^of 
Life. 



THERE are few Heirs to targe- 
fortunes and fplendid honours 
who do nor think that their Parents 
have enjoyed theni long enough,;. 

andi 



> 
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and'oftcntimcs aft in fuch a man- 
ner as to make their impatience vifi^ 
ble to all the world,' and e^en to 
thofe from whom common huma- 
nity would incline them to hide it. 
—But when it happens, as it forae- 
time's does,. that the longevity of a 
Parent draws on a Son to an ad- 
vanced^ ftate of life, and he does 
not nralce him a prefent (htarer in his 
future inheritance, or give him th-e 
means of comfort and enjoyment, 
while youth and-ftrength remain, but 
keeps him in conftrainr, , neccrfHty, 

aAd dependence, 7 fuch a Son 

would have the world with him in 
the. opinion, if he fliould tell his 
unfeeling and inconfidcrate father, — 
fatis eMJli, fat is bibifti^ fatis lujijii,—' 
Um^us abirc. tibial 

The. 
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The maa whp emplpys his clofiog-"^ 
part of life in no other attention but 
to the accumulation of wealthy ^nd - 
the improvcoient of his fprtupe, *nd • 
grudges any part of it to a virtuous^ 
and dcferving Son, for the pqrpofe " 
of an happy and honourable eftar 
bliflwnenc, — ^ma^y be faid with truth, • 
and will be thought by every rea-- 
fonable perfpn, to have Iked too ^ 

longt- 

D— 

f — The prefent Lord of thU lulc is an 
hooeft, prudeDt, amiable, good-natured roai^, 
who, when be was upwards of forty, wan ' 
treated by bis Father with as much parfiaaoay 
as if i)ie- had been but eigbreen, and had al- 
ready played the fpend thrift.— His dificretion 
in thefc circumftanccs, and his mild acquief- 
cenceto parent^Hnjui^iQe, added much lo the- 
refpc^t which his other^oqd qualities had 
defervcdly acquired him. — — This ftriiDge 
conduS ia the old Lord wsa attributed hy 

fonre 
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D— o£ K i. 

TT/HILE fome men live too- 
^^ long in the opinion of man- 
kind, othefs live too long in their 
own :— ralmofl: every one may be 
feid .td be in the* latter predicament- 
who furvives his children, and, by 
fuch a melancholy event, lofes thofe 
natural props which ftiould fuftain- 
his age. 

feme td the lore of money ;?— but wlwevet' 
recollects hts behaviour upon the propofed 
match between his Ton and Mif^ G-«-*«-r, 

mow Lady E i will difcover its real 

• caufe, — io the influence of hhJ§cond Lady,— 
who ufed every means to eacreaie what might 
be the fortune of her own S^h, and exerted 
every art to fecure, if poilible, the focceilida 
of the family honoura and ciUte to him. 

this 
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This old Nobleman was, 'furely^,> 
rendered 9 particular objc& of com*'' 
paffion by the death of that gene- - 
rous, brave, and popular charader ' 

the Mr — •^ of G ^ whofe mi- - 

. ny noble and. amiable qualities pro- • 
mifed to throw a brilliance round the 
clofingfcene of his venerable Parent^ * 
and to continue with, added fplcn- 
dor the honours of his- Family*. 
Defpair would have auended on 
fuch a lofs in feme char^fters ; — but - 
this Nobleman fought a refuge from 
the horrors of it, where he had long' 

» The late M— —' of G-^— , whichf 
cannot be faid of many of our Nobility, had 
a real love and value for the old Duke his 
father :— :hey who were intimate with him 
kbow this to be true,— and they who weref 
ever ad mitred to his table mall well remem- 
ber with what fpirk the Hcaltii of .Jack oflh^ 
Bill ufed to circulate around ic« 

found- 



L 
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7 :&)Udd many of the comforts of- his 
life, — in the fociety of his numerous 
^progeny f. 



E^ of C 



MONG the many common ex- 
pedations of mankind, there 
: ieemS; to.i^e .none which ^produces 

f k. cannot be denied that the bufincfs of 

}-Saftardy has been reduced into a kind of Syf- 
umin 4his. noble Family, where it has long 

^ fl^purUhed with,, fingular fycccfs.-rHowcver, 
it has ever been conducted with fo much de- 

. oency and prote£^ton^ that I cannot help pro- 
Dounciqg #he /orcgoing.allufioo co bevunkind 
and pitiful;— efpecially as the prefent Heir 
of the old Duke might, ttrith very juftifiable 

, propriety, be fuppofod to be every thing 
which, can give comfort to his Anceftqr^ 

. or prqmife new dignity to his illuflrious 

rfaaiily. 

-xnoce 
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more -general di&|>poititmetH: tbm 
that which looks to the defc^ndanis 
of men who have figured in the 
world, and given c6nfequence to 
their nanies by their abilities, fpirir, 
■ knowledge, or integrity. 

That Children fliouid refemWe 
their Parents, cither in charaAer or 

; perfcH), is not, necefiarily, founded 
in the nature of things ; and, de- 
pendiqg on a great variety of cir- 
CumRances, which Reafon is fre-' 

r quently unable to reconcile, cafinot 
be adopted as a : general principle^ 
but by the <}ommon herd of fuper- 
ficial obfervers, who give confe- 
quence to founds, and, permanence 
to fliadows.-^Indeed, when the Pa- 
jent becomes the Preceptor of the 

Child, 
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^ Child,.— ftich is the power of Educsr- 
rtioti in forming the infant mini 
that "EicpcAation toay, in fome dc- 
,,-gree, be jgftified in looking forwards 
. tx> its. bearing a fimilitude to the pa- 
rental chafadcr.-r-Hawever, Educa- 
tion itfelf often fails in its particu- 
: lar objeft? ; ahd every one knows 
that fome, of thofe men who have 
nfiade the greateftjigure in the world, 
- have given .birth to fuch as have 
made the kaft :-^-and, in the Hifl?ory 
, of Mankind, I fear it will be found, 
that the Scions of Virtue and Ability 
^ Jiavc triore. oiten difgraced than done 
honour to the ftoqk from whence 
. they ipruog.-ff^ — The Son of Cicero^ 
; though we know that great pains 
.^cre employed, and we 'may fup- 
,^fe that none wejTC omitted^ in the 

. courfe 
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' courfe of his Education, by a man, 
perhaps, the mod capable that ever 

' cxifted to . fulfil fuch a tafk^— -did 

r not poilefs an intelledual feature of 
his Father's mind. — Lord Granville^ 

• one of the wifell and woft elegant 
men of the age in which he livedo 
viras equally unfuccefsful with the 
great Orator,^ — and it iias been 

obferved 

* This Nobleman ufcd tofoftenthe mor- 
tWicatioD that arofe in his mind at the obfcr- 
nations which, f rieudlhip might make on the 
flupidicy of his Son, with the confolatoiy 
badinage^ — ** -that Cluro h<»d his Marcus** 
**-His noble Wards, alfb« oTer.whofeeduca- 
tion he watched with unremitted attentioD» 
though they pbflefs abilities very fupcrior to 
thofe of his>real offspring, have been raiher 
deficient in the tribute of honour dae to 
their Guardian's care. — Thefe were the 
Lords W — — andB — — — . ■■Lord 

Gcaaville was alfo fo very fortunate as to 

.hav«. 
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^obftrved that, in the Shafteftury 
•Family, an alternate weaknefs and 
•ability ^has conftantly appeiared 4» 
-the.pofleflrors of that title*. 

The late Anccftor of the prefeno 
E— ^of G — • — — - took a new me- 
thod to reftrain the impctuofity of 
Youth, and to frighten him from 
thofe purfuijcfr wl^ich had occafioned 
'fo much ruin in the Fortunes and. 

^btvc !>eeo'Godfatiier to the^Earl erf S— ^^, 
^ aod to have had the peculiar honour of pre* 
' renting that Babe of Grace to be a Meitiber 
* of the Chrtftian Church. 

**''The*prcfent B*- of e«- — *- twis*n(rt' 
an immediate de£cenilaat ifrom his noble Pre- 
deceiTor ; neverthdiefv thefe obfervations 
roay,*^iii 'a great meafure, be applicable to 
'^himf a» hU Uticlf« 1 believe, adopted -him 
'for his heir, and began to fupcrinteud hi« 
education when hcXvas very yoUng. 

Vol. III. iF Cha- 
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iCtiaraders of the modern Nobility. 
How far theTeftamentary Enac- 
tion of penal Laws, which he feems 
to have invented, will be efieftual, 
is, I muft own, an object of my 
curiofity ;-r-but, in all probability, 
if any other method could have been 
devifed that would have promifc^ 
better fuccefs, the ingenious and 
wary Nobleman would have adoptcid 

The fear of penal Laws, enaded 
: by the State, does not operate to 
.the cxtinftion of any of the com- 
mon vices among the rich and 
great ; nor are the lower clafles of 
life cffcclually rcftrained by them : 
— how far their terrors might be in- 
creafcd by a certain and never-fail- 
ing 
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laim of the cn^ftcd penalties^ 
* Clergy (hould become the re- 
rs of them, I cannot pretend 
y ;— but the noble Earl had, 

aflfuredly, a very high opinion 
lat zeal with which they purfuc 

(badow of their rights, or he 
d not have made them the exe- 
ners of his Laws to punifti the 
grcfljons of his Succeffor. 

^3—. Has the prcfcnt Earl 
never given thefe Re- 
verend Gentlemen an 
^opportunity of trying 
the validity of thofc 
powers which are veft- 
• cd in them by his Un- 
:^lc'sWill?--orHashc 
afted with fo much 
cir- 
F 2 



. circumfpeftioDt as -to» 
, preclude a poffibUkj 
of.<l^cedlioD ? 

^yf -. The noble Tcftat»r 

J never intended, naj^: 
. took every means ^to- 
i prevent, the. pofthu- 

jnous publication of 
. his epiftolary woik^; 

— or his fagacity would 
J not have p^fled over 

the probability rfiat 

their doftrincs^ wouU 
.bcftudicdbyhisSuc 

ccffor,. for whom they 

were not wriu^; — 
, and m)ght teacK bim 

an Hypocrify which 

>wovild baffle Ae vi- 

.gilancc 



-gilancc of intercftcd - 
Pricfts, evade the 
fcourge of rigorous* 
Uaw, and laugh at 
the whimiical land du- 
bious Lcgiflatibn of a 
laft Will and Tcfta^ 
mcntf. • 

***Wbetlier he h^becn^mlty t)f 'any^of 
tHofe fixcefles which are declared punifhable 
bf the Will of his Uncle,' I cannot tell ;— 
bjit if Hard - Heartednefs and. InfenlibiHty 
bid bt^Q oile of th'b arricles charged With 
penalties, he, mod ceirrainty, • would have 
been Uable- to hav^ paid the forfeit agaia 
andagntf; and a Chapter of Chrillian Clergjr 
would have been juftifitd in the (ight of God 
and man, in purfuing their tight with^all thd 
rigour of La w.^— For a man, fo* rich,"" fo' in- 
dependent, and at fuch an early timfe of life* 
iff a<^ in the manner he did towards Dr* 
JSU^^ whor hady for fo many years, borne' 
T.-3. ih# 
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IT has betn mentioned by a French 
author as unfavourable to the 
Gharaftcr of the EngliQi Peerage, 
that they fcldoni engage, at 'leaft 
wirh zeal, in any profcfiibn j but 
paft their lives in an inglorious Eafe,. 
unbecoming men of high rank and 
great fortune. 

the moft kind relation to him, mud be con- 
fidered as a crime of no fmall magnitude by 

every humane perfon Rigid, inflexible 

Juftice lamented the fate of that- unfortunate 
Divine:-- thoufands, who bad never known 
or feen him, were afflidied at his calamity j— • - 
while the man,. from whom, of all' otheis in 
the world, he might have reafoiyibly.cxpefled 
Friendlhip and Commiferaiion, treated hia 
diflrefies with a Flintinefs of Heart that de« 
jG:rvesexecration.<— Vide Vol. 11. p. 29* 
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'Tbis fuperficial writer, like many 
other3 of his Nation, feized the op. 
portunity which offered of bcftowr 
ing a compliment on the Nobility 
of his own Country, at the expence 
of thofe of this Kingdom, and of' 
Truth.— He, probably, was not ac^ 
quaintcd with, and, perhaps, did not 
wilb to be informed of, therr re- 
fpeftive merits. — Tho*, if the con- 
trary miy be fuppofed, he hazarded 
very little among his ownf people, 
whofe vanity would command belief 
tO'fuch a flattering affertion. • 



'o 



r have not the leaft' doubt but 
every candid perfon acquainted With 
the fubjefti of whatever Country he 
might be, would acknowledge that 
tkiB EngUih Peerage has Ucn, and 
F 4 ii 



k now, the bcft informed body off 
Nobility that' ever cxifted in any 
Nation :-^thc reafons of - whicb aro 
evidcflily found in the nature of 
their political Charafle^, tbe Edu-~ 
cation .which is neceifiry-to fit ther» 
for it, aad /the Conftitution of their 
Country^ which gives- fiich' extenfiva 
freedom *to . the pxogrefs of Knowtf- 
ledge, — ^An Englifli. pecF is- born 
to the impcMTcant Bi>finefa of aftingf 
in the Governnnent and Adcniniftra*» 
tion of a great Empire.-*-He is no^ 
a Creature, whomii a breath . from tho 
Throne can annihilate, or the frown 
of a King alapm : — —the Laws, . 
which he makes in common with' 
the King and People, are alone* fu- 
perior to him ;— and, while he can* 
daim their prot^dtioo, he has nough4^ 

tot. 
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Kr^ ftfar. On many occalions^ thbr 
Prince who we^rs thi Crown • mights 
cary.hiai !; 

To deckrc tbirt the Peers- of this . 
Kingdom engage in no ProfefBon*,^ 
by which i» to be- undtrflx)od that 
they lead -an idle, unprofitable life,, 
without concern for their own- or 

their Country^sf honour, is one 

of* the mod impudent affertions. 
that Gallic Vanity ever ventured . 
to uwer. They are engaged, by 
birth, in a profeffion the moft^ ho-, 
nourable- the World can produce^ 
to be the Hereditary Legiflators of 
a free Country; — and to prove that, 
befides the qualifications of Bfrth, 
they have thofc of Induftry and 
~l2adei^£kanding> their Debates, evea 

ioj 
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in this age of Luxury and DiiSipa-- 
tion, are fraught wkh as much 
knowledge, fagacity, and elegance, 
as the Firll Affemblits of former' 
limes coulJ ever boaft. — —Attend' 
the true, genuine Jirgljlh Nobleman 
to what may be called, by fools aod 
fops, inglorious Eafe \ — obfervc him 
in bis funimer rectfs, and mark the 
occupadons which fill up the inxtx* 
val of retreat from the more impor-- 
tant engagements of his political 
charaftcr :^— the duties of the pro- 
vincial Magiftrate,. the care of his* 
cftates, the improvements of his- 
parks and gardens, the adorning 
his houfes, elegant ftudy, and ^the' 
pleafures of hofpitality, occupy the 
months of his abfcnce from the Ca-*- 

gltal., ^Ifj however,, we arc tO' 

vmdcr^ 
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iinderftand, by the term Profclfion,. 
z purfuic or engagement not imnw?- 
diatcly conneded with perfonal cha* 
radtcr, but wbich i^ followed or en- 
Kjred into with a view to intereft or 
honour, — the employments of the 
•State, and the occupations, both ce* 
rcmonial and official, which a Court 
demands, are both prof^flional and 

honourable. Befides, the Army 

and Navy, though, from the nature 
of our Government, they arc not thie- 
^xclufive property, of the Nobility, 
as in France, can boaft diftinguiflied . 
OfEcers and Commanders of the firft. 
families in the Kingdom. 

' The young LorJ,.whofe eminent' 
Charadcr is under my immediate 
abfervationj. afforda one fplendid 

proofi 
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proof/ among many others, that' 
Great-Britain, in the fii'ft rank of/ 
his noble Sy can produce a man, who^"* . 
defpifingthe luxury and ^crrjoymentr 
which Birth and Fortune- offer tor » 
hicn, — and, not content with tran-' 
quil,- unmoleftcd Honour, fecks new 
Glory amid the dangers bf^ War,*, 
and in diftant lands. 

The name of^ P — — , already {& 
diffinguifhed in the annals of our' 
hillory, wiH receive- additional luftre* 
from the fpirit and prowefs of thisH 
gallant Nobleman. 



Bt^^. 
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T® of C r. 

TfT'is a credit io every man ta^ 
^X have given proofs of his ^elF 

and induftry in the profefTion whidi 
-is allotted him^^but no fct of men 

are fo particularly called upon to 
r exert themfelves, as thofe whofe da* 

ty'and oiBce it is to guide and 
.indrufl their fellow-creacures in the 

way- of their Salvaijon. 

'In what manner the greater part 
•of'the. Clergy of Great'-Britain em- 
, ploy their time ^and talents I cannot 
pretend ^o determine.;— but it is in^ 
my power to aflert that many of 
V them have given evidences of their 
Jcaraing» induftry, and /xeal. for Re- 
ligion, 
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ligion, by writings which will live 
while any reverence of it remains 
in the world. — Nor does the cafe 
and opulence of Epifcopal Dignity 
always turn them from the more 
important duties of their charafter: 
—there are many Prelates, now liv- 
ing, who labour in the Vineyard of 
the Gofpel with great care, and» I 
truft, with equal fuccefs. 

Religion never received greater 
:fplcndor or better fupport from the 
worJcs of any body of Clergy, than 
it has done, at different times, and 
ftill continues to receive from thofe 
of the Church eftabliflied in thefe 
Kingdoms. — The catalogue of their 
names and writings would be a moft 
-unequivocal proof of their fupe- 

riority 
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rriority in learning, eloquence, and 
i moderation, to the M;nifters' of 

every other Chriftian Church ;— 
. and among them the name of this 
:Right Reverend Bifliop would hold 

i)o inconfiderable degree of eml- 



:ncncc *. 
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* * He certainly pofTdTes a confiderablc (hare 
f. of learning; and bis writings, though they 
. are not without fome lingularity of opinion, 

pofTeft that fpirit of . Chriftian moderation 
^ which does honour to their Author.— -<BiU, 

with all his Zeal for Religion, I cannot gee 
- rid of a few appireheniions that this Right 
, Reverend. Divine is not without fome little 

alloy of worldly Jnterell.— This, I fear, too 
■ evidently appeared in the circumftance of 

hit daughter's marriage, iind in a manner 

which proves, too plainly, that Mammon has 
.a fliarc in this Prelate's affedions.— -The 

young Lady, as I have been moft credibly 

informed, was engaged to a Gentleman 
«^wlioiB her>Father approved, and to whom 

•-fte 
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JE— of S ^^. 

1HAVE never fcen the face of this. 
•Nobleman^ though he lives within 
^twenty -five miles of the Metropolis 

^e was to havc' becn'marricd in su-tcry ftiorr 

' time;' when a perfan of much greater for- 
tune appeared in the form of a fuitor, and 

'for his, or rather his wealth's fake, the ?«• 

' ther iifed bis influence, if not his authority, 
to turn her from her former engagemcnUi— 

' For my part,' I cannot reconcile it to common 
honefly, in a commx>n man, to coante- 

' nance fuch a proceeding ;-— but it " becdmes 
doubly criminal in a Divine who has' been, 
advanced to the exemplary rank of a Chrif- 
tian Bifliop.— The p^rfon, in whofe favour 

'• thcfe pious arrangements were made, was of 
-the lowed birth, but had acquired a great 
fortune in the Eafl-Indies, where his Reve- 
rend Lordfhip might have recoUedctd that 
riches have fcldom been aQcjuif cd upon Cifri/-' 
tiat{ princifks. 

3a 
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^n his youth Kc is fai'd to have'Beeft 

as fitigular in his public exhibitions, 

-as he is, at this time, for his flrange , 

and almoft total retirement— When 

men are confcious tha^, from their 

-tempers, modes of thinking, or ha- 

hks of life, they bear a general op- 

.pofltion to the reft of the world, it 

becomes an act of wifdom, in fuch 

perfons, to fepafate themfelves, 'in a 

.great degree, from it. 

There are men of very Angular 
^charadlers, who are, neverthelcls, in 
fmall circles, and among chofen 
friends, pleafing and. improving 
companions. There are particular- 
rities of thought and aiSion which^ 
however unfit they may be for pub- 
^lic communication, are not confpi- 

Vol. ill G cuous. 
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i.XUOUs or, at leaft, are foon. famili- 
arized in private life. Profeflional 
ufage, long habitude, and inveterate 
.cuftom, will give an irremediable 
peculiarity of condud: to men whofe 
hearts are kind, whofe defigns are 
honeft, and whofe undtrftandings 
even are well informed. — Such are 
the men, however, who are mod 
ridiculed and avoided in focial life, 5 
while the vicious and the criminal, . 
by putting on the drefs of Falhioq, 
^a'rid indulging the caprice of the 
day, (talk abroad amid the carefTes 
of the world, and find the firft fo- 
^ieties happy to. receive them *. 

^" There rDufl.be many perfons flillliving. 
Avho were witnefies to the peculiar purfuit of 
this Lord's early life j the chief objed of 

wiuch 




AN honeft man, by carrying 
miftaken principles to an 
"oxccfs, may not only lofc his life, 

but 

i^bich was a co'iifummate (kill in the profef- 
fion of a Coachman; which he carritd to 
ftich lengths, and varied with fuch extraor- 
dinary exertions, as to exceed, at Icjft in 
that particular, the excelfes of moilern limes. 

'——laord li'Jole/ivort/jy I am credibly informed, 
is not qualified to have been /jis Po/iilion. 

Since that time he has lived the life of a 
reclufe, at his houfe in Hertfo'dftiirc, en- 
ttufting the care of his eflate, and his only 
fon, to other people. — He may be almoll 
Aid to converfe with no oi:e but the (lonicf- 
tfcs who are about him, and one or two p.v- 
fbns who are occalionally, but \cry fi.lu jin, 
atlmiitcd to his fociery. Wha ever temp- 
tation there mifjht have been to inJuoe the 

'Guardian of his Lordfl)ip% afTujs to fwtat 
G z th# 
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(but forfeit his eftates and titles, anii 
leave his. attainted pofterity miferable 

and 

the Eftate, there could be none to ncgleft the 
}'oung Lord's Education, which was duly at* 
tended to, and ended in producing a very 
amiable and worthy charader. — Nevertbe- 
lefs, this ftrange Parent feldom or never fees 
him. — He allows him, indeed, very amply; 
but never fuflfers a vifit from him, unlcfs he 
himftlf commands it..— When the young 
Nobleman was preparing to fet out upon bis 
travels, he was fent for by his father, who 
only faw him for a few minutes, coldly ap- 
proved of his defign of going abroad, made 
him an handfome prefent, and difmiiTed hinj. 
—Whether he faw Lord -r-— again upon 
his marriage, I do not know i— jut 1 am 
told that, upon the birth of his ticft child, 
he was favoured with another fummons to 
•H — — J, bad a five jninutes conversation or 
rather view of the old Lord, receivtd ano- 
ther pecuniary mark of his regard, and was 
difmiffe^. — From this account of the Eafl 
of Salifbury, which in a general fenfe is un- 
doubtedly true, it would be very natural to 

fuppofc 
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afcd beggars ; while a vicibuS ideot 
of a fpcndthrift, the fum of whofe 

life 

ftippofe that his appearance would be rude 
and difegreeable : the fa6l, however, is quite 
the rcverfe ; his addrefs is genteel, his ex- 
ternal appeariance very decent, and his cori- 
Ttrfation polite ; as I have been, affured by a 
phyfician of eminence who has- frequently 
attended upon him : nay, from the fame au- 
thority, I have alfo been informed that he is 
exceedingly well read iii the Greek and La-- 
tin Claffics ; and that D'todoruSf Herodotus,, 
and Thucydidcs^ are panicuiarly familiar to 
him. 

Though this Angular Peer does not feem 
to have any concern with public life, I am 
Tathcr difpofed to think that his Prcxy is at 
the difpofition of the Minifter, — ^ from the 
following curious anecdote: A Clergy- 
man, whom Lord S— > — * had promifed 

bis patronage, applied to him for his idtereft 
towards obtaining a very confiderable prefcr- 
ment in the gift of the Crown : — in confe- 
rence of this application hx8 Lord(hip wrote 
to^ the Minifter of State, aad received, m^ 
O 3tr rtturn^ 
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life cannot produce a good or naaoly^ 
aftion, ftiall, after his whole fortune 
has been fold to pay his half-fatif-- 
fied credicors, be himfelf protcded^, 

refurn, a very police but abfolute refuial to 
his rcqucft. — The Clergyman, being inform^ 
cd of the circumliance, defired to know ia 
what manner his Lordftiip had framed the 
application, and upon hearing a repetition 
of what Kad been written, he begged leave 
to observe to his noble Patron, that his man* 
ncr of Ibliicitacion was^ too humble and fup« 
pliant to get any thing from a corrupt Court ; 
though he did not doubt bat if his Lordlhip . 
would fufFer him to didate a fecond letter^. 
that it would meet with a more favourable 
reception than the firft. — To this the Peer 
confenced, and another letter was written to 
theMiniftcr, expre(Iing[ihe utmofl aftonilhment 
that the only favour which an E-^ of S— — 
•— — had aiked during the prefent Reign, , 
ihould be refufed ;— -and inlifled upon a com«- 
pliance with his demand,— This peremptory 
ftile had its cffed, and the preferment ia 
quefiioQ was yielded to hia Lordihip's difr 
PQfaL 
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yy^ the privilege of his ftation, frotn* 
the vengeance of the Law -, — and^ 
as a Peer of the Realm, fhalf make • 
an impudent demand upon the 
Crown for a comfortable fupport,— » 
which muft be granted.' 

— — ^This is among the many,' 



many evils which rob me of pa- 
tience ;— it is one of thofe circum- 
ftances, the caufes and confequences 
of which I cannot bear - to lookJ^ 
tipon. 



G4: D— - 
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TH E world is ever defpifibg- 
titles and the other circum- 
ftances of external fplendor. — They> 
form a fubjcfi: for the ridicule of 
the Wit, the contempt of the Mo- 
ralift, and the anger of the Divipe : 
ncverthclefs, it is to the gilded pa- 
geants of empty Honour that men. 
daily bow down arid offer the facri-- 
fice of Reafon and Virtue. 

No man was ever more indebted 
to r^nk and title than this Noble- 
man ; for no man ftood more in 
aeed of the confcquencc which is. 

derived: 
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II^ ^fcriwd from them. — A very fuddefti 
Md unexpeded fucceflioa to the 
honours and fortune of bis family/ 
gave a very unexpe<9:ed importance 
to his charafter. — Weak and wfaiin-- 
fical, but pcrfuadcd, like many otherr 
good miftaken people of the fame 
^ kind, that he poffeffed the oppofite 
qualities, he naturally became na^ 
unfrequcnt fubjcd of mirth, rail- 
lery, and cajolement* — The mo- 
ment, hovyever, which brought his 
dignity along with it, filenced the 
laughter, and changed the arch look 
of ridicule into the fubmiffivc gravity 
of refpedt. — The Ducal Coronet, by 
its magic power, exalted frivolity 
and weakncfs into {lability and good 
fenfe^^and the croud who ufed to- 

indulge- 
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indulge their humour at theexpenc*- 

of Lord H P , think 

tbemfelves favoured by the focietyj 
and court the proted:ion^ of- ther 
Dukaof B- .. 
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IT has often been confidered as a 
fubjcdt of melancholy refledtion, 
:that, in the ample page qf Hiftorj^ 
fo little virtue is to be found in thofe 
vCharaders who have ftood the high- 
eft and figured moft in the world.— 
That Kings Ihould have a greater 
ihare of natural impcrfcftion than 
other men, cannot be fuppofed from 
any rational or phyfical principle, 

but 
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but that their portion of acquireS 
defeds Ihould be more confidcrabfc 
maybe naturally -deduced from the 
circumflances around them* — The 
mtans -df Gratification which thcf 
can command, the diftance which 
Truth keeps from the Throne, the 
clofe approaches which Flattery 
makes to it, and the many deluflve 
^forms which Vice affumes to tempt 
them from the path of virtue, all 
combine to render it almoft impof- 
lible for them to check the vivacity 
of Paifjon, when it urges to Indul- 
gence and Excefs. — Befides, the ex- 
acted fuuation of a King leaves him 
open to the examination of every 
eye; and thofe faults or ^ errors 
•which are hourly committed by per-, 
fons in private life, and hourly for- 
gotten. 
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^gotten, partaking of his importairce 

when committed by him, are en- 

; graved in the tablets of every man's 

- memory, and will linger upon the 

page of his future hiftorian. — To 

extend thefe obfervations would be 

only to repeat what has been fo 

©ften repeated, and to lament what 

has been lb often lamented, by every 

one who has written or thought upon 

the lubjea *. 

-* Biihop War^ttkton was of this opi- 
Bion, as appears in one of his ScrmoM 
preachtd before the prejent Kin^.-^The fub- 
jedt of it was the difference between an hea- 
venly and earthly Crown. — ** With refpeft 
to the farmery" fays the learned Bi{hop, **there 
is this elTential advantage, that all may run 
for it, and all may attain it; while the iafier 
.can be obtained only by one, and /je, in ge- 
fteral, turns out to he ' the mojl vjortblefs of tbt 
JSimpetitony 

The 
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Xlic works of every hiftorianj of 

<^crv country, are fo may proofs 

^r ihe vices, paflions, or wcaknefs, 

^t thofe who governed it ; — but 

kiving at once the times that are 

paft, I ftiiH confine myfclf to an 

examination of the period wherein 

we live, and to a review of thofe 

men who at prefent occupy the 

Thrones of it: — and, .perhaps, as 

•much virtue may be found in this 

.age, among the regal Charadters, 

a« in any which have preceded. — 

.1 (hall begin where the Herald of 

to-day would diftate, and I believe 

the Hiftorian of future times will 

■fix the pre-eminence of modern 

Honour and royal Virtue — I mean, 

the prefent Emperor of Germany ; — 

a Prince, whofe mafs of virtue, if it 

•could 
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could be communicated^ even in 
moderate portions, to his cotenapo^ 
rary Monarchs, would be fufficieiit 
to form a conftcllation of Sovereigns 
which the World never beheld^ 

1 his auguft Monarch is governed 
by one principle of aftion, which is, 
indeed, the beft the human heart can* 
fee), and is the bafis of all Virtue 5 
I mean the Love of Juftice. — This 
is the fundamental motive to all his 
aftions, pervades his whole Govern- 
ment,, direds every change, diSates 
every reward, and inflifts every pu- 
fiifhment. — It is the nobleft quali(i^ 
cation a Prince can poflefs to make 
himfelf honoured and his fubjedts 
happy ;— rand it has taken the deepcfl: 
root in the brcaft of his Imperial 
Majefty. 

Vol. III. H To 
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To enumerate every well-knomt 
t circumftance ivhich difcovers the 
bias of his illuftrious CharaAer, 
would be to furnilh materials for 
.a. volume; and, whenever the death 
of his Mother (hall free him from 
controul, I doubt not but he will 
give to the World one of, the moft 
■ "honourable tefti monies of magiftc- 
. rial Virtue that has ever exifted.— 
He coafiders himfelf as the Father, 
the Friehd, and the Servant of his 
People ; and, bearing . thefc tender 
relations to them, he docs not hide 
. himfelf in the receffes of his palace^ 
iior awe them when they approach 
him with the formal pomp and pa- 
rade of State. — He receives his fub- 
jefts with the eafe of a private Man,; 
he counfels them like a Friend^ buc 

be 
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rotcils, rcdreffcs, and rewards 
like aKing.~He even takea 
ion to mingle with his People^ 
he may be acquainted with their 
i, and the bed means to relieve 
. — Not content to know man- 
as his Inftruftors might de- 
t or Hiftorians paint them, he 
lied, in a private capacity^ 
gh foreign countries, received 
^rifited every body as a private 
leman, and is, perhaps, as well 
aimed with the forms and man- 
3f focial life, as if he had not 
born to the inheritance of Em- 
— His Love of Juftice, being 
fie, rauft naturally produce 
ardent defire of putting it in- 
ition, which he manifefts upon 
occafion ; and, for which no- 
li -2 blc 



'Jb\t purpofe, his Curiofity is ii 
b\Cj and his Induftry .without retot'lt^ 
JBpn- In 

In. the early part of his ^i^*M^ 
.was confidcrcd to poffcfs rather Alp 
weak underftanding I and qo vcif|{, 
favourable forebodings were madB 
on his future Goyernment. — Soon 
pfcer the death of his Father, te 
Charadtpr began to develop, aiid 
difcovered fomething whereon bctctf 
cxpedations were formed : thcfewae 
foon gratified, . and yielded otben 
of a much higher nature ; whichi 
.whatever they may be^ will, I do»ljt 
not, be one day fulfilled. 

The great qualities which gnoc 
his Imperial Majcfty's ,Chara£ler 9lt 
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fSiT otticns of a glorious arid happy' 

♦ reign to the fubjefts of the Houfe oP 

Atiftria.— But the Love of Juftice, 

which I have already obfcrved to be^ 

the reigning principle of the Eni- 

ptror, miayi when he poffeffes the 

fall power of cxercifing* it, meet' 

with obftaclcs from the old, habi- 

ttol, hereditary Pride of the German' 

ftinces and Nobles, which cannot' 

at prefent be forefeeri *.- — I am alfo* ' 

indined' to "apprehend that fomc' 

fparkstxf military* Am bittony which' 

* The Emperor has it mt»ch at heart to 
lower the ufelefs pride of his Nobility, and 
gt^ a greater equality of privileges to alf 
i his People ;— -and he has proceeded with fo 
I* much good fenfe irr this defign, and is fo 
rooted in the affedlions of his fubjefts, that^ 
i f ^m difpofed to thitlk he will not meet with' 
I any of the fuppofcd difHculties in the com* 
: {JetioDof it, 

H 3. I IhalU 
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I fliall call bis weaknefs, animal 
his Charafter, and may, perhaps, . 
throw a temporary cloud over the 
glories o£ his reign *. 

The Mother of this virtuous Prince^;, 
the Em prefs Queen, has madeacon- 
fiderable Bgure in the annals of this* 
century. — The diftreffes of her early- 
life were great, but the profperity> 
of her latter years muft, in fomc 
degree, have compenfated fop them. 
*— She is a woman of talents^ andv 
attends, with great afliduity, to the 
concerns of Governmetit ; but is ra- 
ther what the French call une fcmmt 

* In the prefent war with the King of: 
Pruilia, the Emperor has manifeAed a^gree 
of military fpirit which may not always l>& 
confident with the profperity of his people. 
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Utinffii — ^Her firaiMfs artd cdu^ 
rige, the manly virtues of her 
youth, are decreafed by' age, and 
have yielded to what are called the ' 
Weaknefles of the female charaftcr. 
— «-She is fond of ftate and cere- 
mony, > difpofed to change, and in- 
difpofed to forgive ; doubtful in ' 
matters of enterprize^ bigotted to 
her religion, and fubmiflive to the 
JV^^ill of her fpiritual directors*. 

The other northern female poten- • 
tite, the Emprefs of Rujfia^ is a far 

* Tt is but by Vtfry flow degrees that the 
Emperor can wring from his Mother any 
part of her power.— ^The army is, at length, ■ 
fub nirted to his direflion.— I am forry to 
f*y it, but the Emprefs docs not view the 
ritini; glory of her fon wiih pleafure.— She 
has, for fome time pail, made public diflincs- 
tions between the Friends of Juseph and 
her own* 

H 4. lefs 



left amiabk, but more ftriking dia^ 
Fader :•— perhaps no age has pro-* 
duced a more extraordinary woman: 
than the prcfent pofleffor of the 
Throne of Mufccvy. She has give/* 
a fplendor and confequence to a coun- 
try juft emerged from barbarifm^ 
which,-in fimilar circumftanccs,. can- 
not find a parallel in any period : but 
the gem of glory which Ihe has 
added to her crown, was placed there 
by female vanity, and not by patriot 

Virtue. The epithet of good"^ a 

title far more honourable than the 
brigjiteft diadem, will never be join- 
ed with her name, but on fome ve- 
nal page which Flattery may write^ 
and her Treafury reward ; while the- 
impartial Hiftorian of the prefent 
times will colour her charafter with 

tinta. 



of a Far different complexion;— 
poffeffes very confiderable abili-- 
and' no inconfiderable (hare oft 
vledge, which (he employs'" ra- 
to her ov^n individual glory- 
that of her empire : — her per- 
I is almoft equal to her political* 
ty ; and the great objcft of her^ 
is to concentrate every ray of: 
(^, which belongs to her People,, 
cr own name. 

her pleafures and favourites fhc 
the ficklenefs of a coquette, and* 
ncrofity which begins, rifes, and: 
1 with the paffion which had oc- 
med it. Her perfonal favourites, 
igh Ihe fometimes rewards them' 
. profufion, arc ever feparatcd 
I thofe of a political nature ; and 

this 
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this one a£t of wifdom has givci 
her whatever reputation or glory lh< 
may have attained.-— ^She attends u 
the bufinefs of the ftate with great re- 
gularity and information ; knows per 
feftly the modes of' elegant beha- 
viour ; and has, in a fupreme degree, 
the art. of enhancing a favour by 
the grace of beftowing it, or height- 
ening difpleafure by the fevcrity of 
its communication. - 

The power of the Throne of Rttffia 
is fo great, and its limits {o exten-. 
five, that the prefent aftual profpc- 
rity of that kingdom cannot be duly 
afcertained : but I am difpofed to 
believe, that, like a tree too much 
manured,, it has fhot into a luxuri- 
^ance beyond its natural growth ; fa 

that,. 
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that, from art extravagant exertioo of ' 
its internal ftrength, J t muft cither^ 
ftop its career lo recover its vigour,, 
or^^e exhaufted into diflblution. 

The King of Poland hsts obtained i 
a reputation for knowledge and abi- 
lities which he by no means pofleffcS* 
— His manners are elegant, — hiS' 
knowledge is of the fame clafs ; and ^ 
they would together qualify him to 
make a firft-rate figure in the literary > 
coteries of Paris : but, with his 
elegant fcience, he poffeffes, in a 
great degree, the elegant vices ; fo 
that, however he may be calculated 
to please and fhirte in private luxu- 
rious life, he. is, by no means, qua- 
lified to give dignity to the regal 
charadcr. — ^The fcience of the Belles 
Lettresy though it aiay fcrve as an 

agreeable 
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agreeable amufemenr, is not the {e\^ 
cncc of a Kingj^-hc ought to have 
higher * objc6ls, and a more noble* 
ambition^ than to harangue on an« 
antique, to criticifc a poet, or com- 
ment on a tragedy. — The knowledge 
of a private man and of a- Kingt 
ought not to be the famc.^-The for- 
mer may be a- very learned and- 
fcientifie individual, but, elevated lo 
the TJirone, might become a frivo-' 
lous Prince. This is the charafter 
of his prefent Polifli Majefty.— — • 
There was a moment of his life wheiv 
be might have enroled his name 
in the immortal regifter of PatrioD 
Princes \ but he lee it pafs without 
the forms of, concern *', --— and is- • 

contenc- 

♦The circumftance here alluded to muft 
be' his conduft on the Partition of Foladd. 

HU 



content' to govern a niutilated king- 
jdom, unrefpedted by foreign nations 
or his own -fubjeds, who daily be- 
Aold their interefts neglefted for 
the fociety of opera - girls, fidlcrs^ 
buffoons, and all the apparatus of 
elegant fcnfuality; a very fmalllharc 
of which his cxhauftcd conftituiion 
is now capable of enjoying. 

His bed friends coanfelled him, that the OD>ly 
means to fave. his Honour, was to give an ab* 
folute rcfuial to the .propofed divifion of his 
territories, and rather lo refign his Crown 
than confent to the leaft difmemberment of 
it.— This he proml^d to do on the day and 
at the place appointed for the ceremony of 
tjie propofed Partition ; but, to the furprize 
and angui(h . of his friends^ as well as to 
his own eternal difgrace, he calmly^ and 
i^ithout apparent concern, figned his aiTent 
to remain the King of Half his King** 
. 4oxn, 

.His 
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. His Prij^^ M^efty, whofe Cha^ 
^^ra^er has been fo exaiced by the 
Foec and the Hiftorian^ and ftands 
:fo high in the opinion of a great 
part of mankind, as a political^ bc« 
roic Prince, is as bad a^Man^ and as 
bad a Prince, as the annals of me-* 
•^dern, or perhaps of any limes can 
produce.-— He has all the vices which 
a wicked King can poffefs, and none 
of thofc virtues which fome of the 
-worft of Men have not been wholly 
-wichouti — That he has talents can- 
not be denied ; but that they have 
been greatly exaggerated will be 
equally aflerted, and are accompa- 
nied with weakneffcs of which fools 
would be alhamed. — It is his de- 
clared opinion, and he daily proves 
the fmcerity of it;^ that the Subjisd^ 

of 
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iX a King are made to be employqijr 
.like other AnimaU^. for the ufe and 
^pleafure of their mafter, — and that 
the life of a Man^ when it may anfw^ 
his pufpofc, is no more to be confix 
dercd than that of a Reptile ^4 — Thi« 
is his royal Morality,— rand it is the 
Morality of a Monfter with human 
intellcds and an human fliape.—^ As 

* During the U& war a medicinal che& 
being taken by the Auflrians, it was found* 
crb examination, to contain, among, other 
pfayfical flores, a great quantity of Ar/cnic. 
^— The Pruflian Phyfician, being queftioned 
as to the intended application of that bane- 
ful drug, confefled it to be a principle of 
his King not to fuflfer the army to be en- 
E^umbered with (ick men ; — and that whenever 
a Soldier was wounded in fuch a manner as 
10 render him incapable of bearing arms 
^gain, the orders were to dofe him with 
potent Doifons— and for that purpofe, he 
iddedy it was conflamly provided. 

ifor 
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for Religion, he has not the hypocri* 
{y to pretend to it,*— that is^ he doci 
not perceive that it >vould anfwev 
any beneficial purpofe to put on the 
maik ; or there is not a. grimace o£ 
devotion which he would nat pradlife. 
— In fhorc, the whole of his Govern- 
ment is laid in Tyranay ; — and, tho* 
ft may be chequered with fome few 
plaufible, delufive,. unimportant ar- 
rangements, bears fhe moft evident 
proofs of thcfe deteftable principles 
whereon it is founded. 

He has, without doubt, much mi- 
litary difcernmcnt, and knows how 
to chufe as well as to employ his 
•Officers: he has a perfeft underRand* 
ing in the detail of military oeco- 
nomy, and poffcfles a great (hare of 

military 
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: liiiRtaty experience : — neverthelifs,' 
fie is not an eminent military cha- 
fader ; and when the eclat of his 
prefcnt afiions is pajBed away, and 
riiey come to be examined with cool- 
ncfs and deliberation, it wilj appear 
that bis Reputation did not proceed 

-from his own fiipcrior Skill in the 
art of war, but from the Ignorance 
of thofe who were appointed to op- 

pofc him. ^When Prince Charles 

cf Lorrain commanded againft him, 
he was an Hero: — but when Mar- 
(hal Daun was his eiiemy,^ this Hero 
never perforn.ed one truly heroic tx- 
|iloic ; nor was he able to give any 
important fucc^fs to one exertion of 
his military genius, againft that able 
and fwperior Commander. 

.••Vgl. III. I The 
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The King of Sweden is a young 
man of an enterprifing genius, a€- 
companied^ which docs not always 
happen, with much fcnfibility. He 
: has brought^ about a Revolution in 
the laws and government of his 
Kingdom with a degree of difpatch 
and tranquillity that have been very 
. fcldom aflbciated with fuch extraor- 
dinary, important, and dangerous 

meafures. To form a prefent 

judgment of his charader would be 
prcrtjature -, — it can only be deter- 
mined by the ufe which he may 
make of the power he has acquired, 
and the change he has efFcfted in 
the adminiftration of bis govern- 
ment, — The commencement of his 
reign is pregnant with omens of its 
profperity, but time muft bring along • 

with 
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^vith it that experience which will 
. pronounce his Diigracc or Glory, 

The Kings of Naples and Denmark^ 
not poflcfTing any p^cicular marks 
of charafter which deferve notice, 
will be paffcd over without an obfer- 
vation. 

His Sardinian Majefty is a very 
rcfpeftablc Prince, — From the fitua- 
tion and fmall extent of his tcrrito- 
' rics, he cannot take any very aflive 
part in the peaceful Councils of Eu- 
rope :— for the fame reafons his at- 
tention to the welfare of his country 
is not generally known but to thofe 
who feel the bleflings of it. — His 
Father was efteemcd one of the 
greatefl foldiers and bed politicians 
I 2 of 
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< *f his time. — What title the prefenC 
Monarch has to military Knowledge^ 

■ Experience can alone determine,; 
but he fhares with his Anceftor the 
glory of being the Father cf his 

, People. 

The ^een of Portugal is but in 
' the infancy of her reign, and is not 
known to poffcfs any charaftcriftic 
peculiarity, except a bigotted attach- 
ment to her Religion, which extin- 
guilhes any great expectations from 
her future Government. 

The King of Spain is, politically 
fpeaking, an Ideot. — He is attach- 
ed to France contrary to the true 
Intereft and real Spirit of his Peo- 
ple, and from no jreafon but becaufe 

fhe 
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iKe is the natural Enemy of Eng^anc^ 
which he detefts from the word of 
all human motives. — No two Na- 
tiorrs were ever fo exaftly formed to ' 
be allied with each other as GreaC- 
Britain and Spain ; neverthelefs, this • 
filly Prince, urged by a mean fpiric 
of Revenge, occafioned by. a well- 
known event, unworthy the recol- 
ledlion of a moment, denies his Sub-- 
jeds that Advantage, and his King- - 
dom that Glory, which would be the 
inevitable refult of fuch an Alliance*. 
— ' — His whole thoughts are employ- 
ed, and all his plcal'uri centered, in 
,the diverfions of the Chace ; for 
which, not only the decent Appear- • 

* The Spiorarda have the foUowiftg politi- 
cal p rtj V erb — Peace ^.\jito E N' G l a X D* ami ^I^Jir 
•with all tbn World. 

I 3 ance, , 
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I hare not ability or information fufli- 
cient to undertake the bufinefs of tilling this 
"blank page as it ought to be done. — If any 
■gentleman, better informed, will do it for 
-ni':} and fend it to the Piibliflicr, I will great- 
ly thank him ; and if this Volume ihould 
have the fuccefs of the former, and be called 
to future Editions, I will avail myfelf of 
hh kindnefs to oblige the Public with it. 

Of 
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'Of the many objefts which hsLve 
been embraced by the vivid ima- 
,gination. of fanciful writers, a Pa- 
triot King is the moft to be de- 
fired, and the moft difficult to be 
attained. — Human Icnperfeftion al- 
moft checks our wifhes in looking 
towards fuch a glorious objed:, and 
Hope fighs when Ihe is urged to 
the attainment. — Imperfect Beings, 
however, may imitate a perfedt pat- 
tern, and thereby encreafe, . though 
not complete, the excellence of their 
own character. — The Monarch who 
makes the true interefts of his peo- 
ple the great objeft of his lifc^ who 
corfTidcrs himfclf to have been bonn 
for their fervice, qualifies himfelf .to 
-engage io it, and with unremitted 
Vigilance watches how he may beJfl: 
perform it, is a Patriot King — The 

tranquil 
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tranquil Define of doing right is butt 
a tame difpofition in the Supreme 
Governor of a^ Kingdom : Patriot- 
Wi(hes do not cxift but in producing 
Patriot Adions ; and Abilities and In- 
formation ncceflary to conceive and 
perform them, fall not to the lot of 
many Mtn^ and very feldom indeed • 
to that of Princes. — The Sovereign, . 
therefore, who pofldflTes an Head and* 
Heart, with the Power of uniting 
with wifdom their refpedtive quali- 
ties, neceflary to deferve the title of' 
a Patriot King, being rather an hope-- 
Icfs objcdt; it may not be foreign tO' 
my purpofe to confider for a mo**- 
ment, fince Royalty muft be fo Ihort' 
of perfection, what may be the kind' 
of King who will be bell qualified 
to make himfelf refpe£ted and his* 
people happy. 

Ambition ' 
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Ainbition is a bad principle of^ 
aftion in a Prince ; his Subje(fls aU 
ways fuflfer for it, even amid the 
temporary profperitics which it may 
pfoduce : external Glory is its gene- 
ral obje6t,^and internal Comfort is 
the conftant facrifice — An ajnbitious 
King may give to the national Gha* 
radlcr an empty fplendor, but he will: 
never make his People happy^ 

Great Talents are very dangerous 

when united with- fupreme Power : 

fo many temptations continually oc- 
cur to indulge Piffion, to crulh Op- 
ponents, to filence Law and encreafe 
Prerogative, that a King of great 
abilities, with difpofitions unfavour- 
able to the intercfts of his People, 
yrill find the means of indulging 
them by fuch an artful progrefs, and 
-with fucfai plaufible reafons^ as to 

give 
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•give his proceedings the colour of ^ 
Juftice ; or make his power fo irre- 
iiftible, as to obtain, with eafe, the' 
end of his wifhes. 

The fpirit of military Glory, by 
xlifpofing a Prince to engage in war 
upon every occafion, muft be ruin- 
ous to his people ; while, on the * 
other hand, . an abfolute Hatred o£ 
war, which operates to bafe Submif- 
fion and di (honourable Treaty, is even 
more deftrudive of his Country'^ - 
welfare. . 

The Love of Pleafure is the.ncver- 
failing caufe of difTipation, extrava- 
gance, bad example, , and negledt of 
duty, in every fiiuuion and rank of 
life •, — it miift, therefore, be of the 
word confctquence when it is the 
failing, of a King, whofe concerns 
.are fo imporiant, whofe extravagance 
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• fniift be fupplied by his People, • stU 
whofe example is of the mod extcn- 
five influence. 

A King'who is anibitious, poffeff- 
ed of great talents, fond f f military- 
fame, or a lover of pkafure, may- 
be a good King -, — but fuch is the 
lamentable imperfeftion of Human^ 
Nature, that the chance is greatly 
againft it, — There are not many ex- 
amples of men in high ftations who 
curb thofe paflions, and ftifle thofe 
widies, which they can indulge with 
impunity, — After all, of the diflfe- 
rentfpeciesofMonarchs which might 
be enumerated, the mod eligible, ta- 
ken in every light with the concomi- 
tant advantages and difad vantages, is 
that charader which is known by the 
fgnificant title of King Loo. 

By this kind of Sovereign, I would 

not 
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"- not be fuppofed to mean a dull; 

' heavy, phlegmatic, ftupid Prince, in- 
fcnfible cf his own or his country's 
glory,— -but one who poffeffes the fo- 
briety of negative, rather than the 
ardor of pofitive Virtue ; as will ap'^ 
pear in ihc following charfifter of 
him. 

King Loo does not pofiefs the 
fpltndid but the fober Virtues ; — his 
heart is -fufccptible of fome degree 
of animation, but not eafily in- 

i flamed. He poffeffes a temper 

which is capable of Mirth, but difc 
pofed to Scrioufnefs, with an Under- 
ftanding not bright, but folid and 

:ftored with information which has 
more of uoility than brilliance. — He 
is governed by a fenfe of moral and 
religious Duty, and prefcjves the 
greaiell decency of appearance in 

all 
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: all his words and aftions.— -He h 

;llow in forming his Opinions of mea 
or things, but, having once formed 
them, is not difpofed to give them 
up. He looks rather to the inrcr^ 
nal than external profperity of his 

.Kingdom, and wifhes that its glory 
and importance fhould be derived 
from the ardor of Commerce in pre- 
ference to the arm of the Soldier. 

-—He encourages Men of Letters, 
Science, and Genius, not from parti- 

•'cular feeling or partiality to them, 
but that he thinks it to be a quiet 
way of giving to his People a tran- 

*quil glory. — War is a fcience he 
does not ftudy; it is an engine he 

.^ocs not wilh to ufe: but being 
obliged to have recourfe to it, he 
difcovers a cool, determined fpirit to 

<4o bimfelf and his people julUce;; 

depending 
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^depending much upon their "JZeal 'for 
^ the meafures propofcd, without which 
he would n6t venture to engage in 
them.— In every meafure which he 
does not clearly Comprehend, or 
where he yields to the opinion of 
others, — he never fails, repeatedly, 
to enquire, // U is according to the 
Law if the Land :— and woe be to the 
man who (hould be found to de- 
ceive him ! — If his fervants appear 
- to him to poffefs Abilities and Skill 
equal to their particular depart- 
ments, and exert them with induf- 
try, he pays but little, if any, at- 
tention to their other qualities or 
difpoficions. — Though more atten- 
tive to internal Profperity than ex- 
ternal Reputation, yet he always en- 
deavours to employ thofe perfons as 
his Reprcfentatives at foreign Courcs 

who 



^^be will do faonotir t6 hitnl, arid hk 

-t credit to their country; — He con- 
fidcrs the courfe of Juftice as fa- 
crcd-*- the decree of the Judge is 
«d binding fO Wrfi afs to the indivt- 
dtiah who are the objc6l6 of rt.-— 
He is not difpofed to puWrc and coft- 

' ly Par ad* ; sind, affbrdtng no encou- 
ragement, but, on the contrary, 

; giving cVery pbflible check, to mi- 
nift^rial Extravagafrce and Corrup- 
tion, the expences of his Crowrt ne- 
ver ttcttd the Inconie of ir.— His 
-private amufcmcncs are innocent, and 
the great pleafure of his life is to 
lofe the formality and ftate of the 
•King in the converfation of a cho- 
fcn Society. — In (hort, he is that 
.plain, decent, honeft man, who ne- 
. ver afts without previous confidcra- 
tion,— does good from principle ra- 
Vot.lIL K thcr 
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Tiherthan from fentimcnt, arid never 
does wrong but from involuritargr 
error. 

Among the Princes of Europe, of 
whofe charaAers I have endeavoured 
to give the leading features, there 
does not feem to be one to whom 
the. foregoing defcription can be ap- 
plied with juftice. The Emperor of 
Germany has a tinfture of .ambition, 
a love of military glory, and an ar- 
dor of mind which King Log was 
never known to pofftfs. — The Em- 
prefs of Ruffiuj as well as his Pruf* 
fian Majefty, bear not the lead re- 
lation to that illuftrious and peace- 
able Houfe. The King of Sardinia 
has feme traits of the charafter, and 
the French Monarch is not without 
them 5 but the Queen of France, 

vwho 



^'V^ho is not, in the Icaft, difpofcd to 
^ be • Queen Log, baffles the fober 

difpofitions of the Log Family^ which 
' prevail - in the ^ King, by the flighti- 
^nefs and vivacity of her fpirits>' ' * * 

The King of — , whom I 

* fhall name \R^/>;jf Log the Tounger, 
was dcfigned by nature to be the 
very copy of his original.-^In his 

* early life he had all the difpofitions 
and - propenfitics that mark the cha- 

* rafter which I have juft pourtrayed. 
— What may be the intrinfic diffe- 
rence at this day will be beft af- 
ccrcained by a comparifon between 
them ; — with the caufes of that 

*chinge which has been produced in 
the original temper of the young King 
LoG,-^a change that, I am forry to 
obferve, has not operated to his own 

^ ^ his People's glory. 

'K 2 King 
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: King Log the Elder. 

He docs not poflefs the fptendi^ 
but the fober. Virtues. 



--H& 
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King Loo the Younger./ 

^— He has not furprizcd or de- 
lighted Mankind with any Glare of 
public virtue — but his private life, 
as a Father and an Hufband, is truly 
eminent, and holds forth an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation to all his 
Subjc&s. — Ai a Friend, alfo, he has 
been conftant and unwavering; and, 
though his People may have fuffcred 
by the mifapplication of his regard, 
it muftbe allowed that the fidelity, 
of it does him honour *. 



* 'In private life, a man who was to facr i- 
£^6 his bcft interefis for the fake of un\vor» 
thy people, vould be called, in the lan- 
guage of the World, a d— ^d foolifh, obftinaie 

K 3.: --Hiv 
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--^His heart is fufceptiblc of fomcf 
degree of animation, but mot ^ afil/ * 
inflamed. , 



He' 



*-*[rs telmper is grown into ^ dc-' 
gfee of irritabrlity which was not 
originally congenial to it.^— This ha^ 
bfeen the work of his education.---- 
The People who were about him 
when he was young, and looked ^ 
forward to the golden time of Power ' 
when he fliould be advanced in life, ^ 
thought, very politically,, that^ after ' 
they had impreflcd a fubmiffive awe ' 
of themfelves in the Rxiyal Breaft-, 
the encreafing that -native obftinacy 
of temper, to which the Loo Fami* * 
If are univerfally difpofed, would 
compkte the defigns of their ambi- • 
tion.-— In this they have futcceded ; > 
and to the fame caufe may be attri- - 
butcd the change in his charafter »' 
from Placidncls to Paflion *. 

* An obflinatc King of a free country ^ill * 

find, that coniinual oppofitioa to his wilhes • 

K'4 , wWcb> . 
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r~He poffcflcs a temper which b ^ 
capable of Mirth, but . difpofcd^to . 
S^rioufncfa j 



—with an Undcrftanding* not bright^ 
but folid, and ftored with informa- 
tion which has more of utility than.; 
brilliance. . 



•-He 
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•—His Mirth rather prevails over r 
Ws Serioufncfs, ,which ought to be in 3 
the medium between joy and forrow* . 
Befidcs, it is not dignified, but is- 
employed almoft always in a pue- - 
rile, and not feldom in an indecent ; 
manner i". 

His Talents are but^ moderate'; , 
ncverthelefs, lie has acquired a por- - 
tion of ufeful knowledge, and an 

vbkby by working upon His fhibbom fpirit, 
will» confequently, heighten the original l 
tamenefs of his chara£ier into habitual warmth > 
and violence. 

f His jokes are not Kingly jokes ; at lead, , 
they lofe their Kmglinefs in Mr. Pinchbec^A * 
repetition of them— -though I doubt not 
but Lord N— thought that an excellent \ 
joke which ended in his appointment to be 
the Conftable of Dover Cqfile'''''^A\\ tho - 
World knows it. . 

acqqain- 
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— He prefcTvcs ^the greateft' AfH- 
pearance of Decency in all his words ^ 
and aflions, and is governtd.byar 
ftrift fenfe of . moral and. religious »^ 
Duty^ 






I 



acq'Uaintatice with the general fub- - 
jsds of Art and Science, which might- 
have given himconfequence as a pri- 
vate Gentleman : : but his enquiries- 
are not thofe of a great King,--- ^nd . 
his curiofity extends to trifles which ; 
degrade him ;-r-however, ic fhould 
be obferved, in excufe, that it is ra-> 
ther a Family failing **. 

• — The Decepcy of his demeanour - 
is exemplary, and he obferves the - 
public Offices of. Religion with be- - 
coming rcfpeft and attention f. . 

—The 

* Vide every Journeyman Carpenter that 

18- employed in the Qj V Palace,— every 

Labourer that digs in R d-Gardens,— 

and every Choirifter thatfings in the R 1 

Chape]. 

f This attention to external Appearance 
has been c?er p^efervcd, with great proprie- 
ty, 
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—He is flow in forming his CfpU 
nion of men and things ; — but, hav* 
iiig once formed it, is by no means 
di^pfed to give it up. « 



-•Hc^: 
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-^*-The Obftinacy of the Family to 
vif bich he belongs i» pofiefied by him 
Jo an increafed degree ; but he, kt 
great meafure, faves himfelf tbe 
trouble of forming Opinions of any 
things by receiving thofe which are 
framed for him by others. 



■ ty, by his — . — — . It is not believed, 
even at this time, by many pcrfons who live 
in the World, that he had a Miflrefs previous 
to his marriage. — Such a circumflance was 
reported by many, believed by fome, dif- 

, puted by others, but proved by none :— and 
with fuch a Aiitable caution was this intrigue 
conduced, that, if the body of the people 
called ^akirsy of which this young Lady in 
<]ueflion was a member, had not divulged 
the faA by the public proceedings ot their 
Meeting concerning it, — it would, in all pro- 
bability, have remained a matter of doubt to 

- this day, 

^—Internal 
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—He looks more lo the internal 
than external Profperity of his King- 
dom; and wifhes that its Glory anid 
Importance may be derived from 
the Ardor of Commerce, rather than 
.-from the Arm of the Soldier, 



^He 



— ^Internal Profpcrity is a favGfu- 
rrite idea with hicn ; but it feems Co 
• be direfted to his Houfc, inftead of 
his Kingdom*: and in the prefe- 
rence of commercial to military Glo- 
ry he deviates very much from the 
Charafter of his peaceful Prototype. 
— From an imbibed opinion, which 
is founded in great weak nefs in him, 
and great wickedncfs in thofc who 
diftated it, that his military Power 
may aid the internal profperity of 
his Kingdom, — he has been induced 
to fhew a great perfonal attention 
to his Army, and to difcover marks 

'* The attemion to fitting up, > arranging, 
. altering,,. enlarging, &c. &c. his bauble of 
a Palace, has been laborious, and the expence 
enormous; all of which has ended in licde 
worth the viewing but the Cartoons of Ra» 
;fha€ly which were fnatched from the public 
tyt to adorn this baby-htufe. 
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—-He encourages Men of L^ltert, 
'^Science, and Genius, not from par- 
^ticular feeling or partiality towards 
nhem, — but that he thinks it to be 
a quiet way of giving to his Peppfe 
-a tranquil Glory. 



^Wai- 
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^ of great partiality to his military 
Eftablifhments ;-^while the Navy, 

* comparatively fpeaking, has not 
been favoured with any mark of 
proteftion .?. 

— He is attached to the fine Arts, . 
gives 'encouragement to Profeffors, 
and has founded a Royal Academy, 
in a manner worthy a great King,, 
for the improvement of them. — 
-But this is not all; he really under-.. 
Hands many of them, and in the 

fciencc 

* I cannot confider his apparent fondncfs 
^ for the Campaigns of Wimhledon'-Comfnon and 
' Black- Heath as inatrer of deep defign, but 

* rather as the proof of a frivolous difpofition, 
^*^Thi8 fort of amufement might, indeed, 

* have been thrown before him, and his atten- 
''tion to it encouraged,. by thofe who had bad 
-^d€: v^^cked Ends in profpcd.— But he him- 

VoL. III. L felf 
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-—War is a fcicnce be does Dot 
, ftudy ; it is an engine he does not 
iviih to ufe : but being obliged to 
have recourfe to it, he difcovers a 
cool, determined Spirit to do bimfelf 
and his people Juilice* depending 
much upon their Zeal for the mea- 
fures propofedy which is bis fandlion 
for engaging in them. 



— Iji 
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iciciice tif ATchiicfturc he is tip 
common proficient *• 

—He afFcfts to be fomething 

of a Soldier without poflefling the 

Spirit neceflary to form a military 

"Cbaraftcri— and, though he is fond 

of 

' felf 18, naturall/y of a temper to thr'ink back 
from War,*^wbich U evident from the hurry 
of the lafl Peace, and the bufinefs ofF^/i- 
iand-IJland^ when he had the mdft flagrant 
motives to enter into it, and the moft certain 
profpe6t of Glory.— *-»-To his cohdud pa 
thefe occafions may be attributed f!ic prefeiU 

diftrefs and ilifgrace of his People. A%Xo 

any marked Negled of the Navy, — it is an 
idle iuppoiittoo. -*- If 'n:ival reviews cauld 
have been exhibited with the fame conve- 
nience, they would have had their (hare of 

regard with thfe military ones. T}Mi.Sbow 

would have afforded an equal paflime, whe- 
ther it took the form of a Squadron of Ca* 
valry or a Squadron of Ships. 

* There is a Temple in K-;- Gardens 

Cfedted after a royal p1an;«*-*and inMt. jfi7r- 

L2 hy% 
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' — In every meafure which be docs 
not clearly comprehend, or where he- 
yields to the opinions of others^ — he 
never fails repeatedly to enquire. 
If it is according to the Law of the 
Land ? — and woe be to the man 
who fliould be found to deceive him ! 



—If 
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of military Exhibitions, would, pro* 
b&bly, make a very indifferent fi- 
gure, if the Jefl was to be verified. 
-^In .the war againft his revolted 
Subjedls, the meafures purfued have 
been the mofl unmilitary, unwife, « 
and difhonourable, that human ex- 
perience c^'n fuggeft; — and' have 
caufed difappointmcnt td every na- 
tional- expedlation. • 

-•-He pfoftffTes grfeat- veneration 
for the Laws and Conftitution of his 
Kingdom; — he has, however, con- 
fented, or, at lead, fubmitted to 
fome attempts at Innovation which 
are rather alarming : — but he had, ' 

lys Woik on archlreftural Perfpefli^e, there ' 
38 a defign of a Houfe, with Wing?, Colon- 
iiades, &c. in the Italian Taftc, which waa • 
aflually dcfigned by the King of Great- BH' 
foin^ France^ and Ireland^ Difendtr of the 



^akb^^Q. 
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»— If his fcrvants appear to him. 
Co pofTefs Abilkies and Skill equal 
to their particular departments, and 
exert them with induftry,-r-hc pays 
but little^ if any, attention to thcit 
other qualities or difpolitionsr 



--Thoughi: 
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as it is believed, his authority ici the 
opinion of the firft Law Officer of 
the Crown, — to whofe Will he fub-' 
mits without enquiry, and by whofe 
fuperior Abilities he is ied into aa ' 
eafy acquiefcence. 

— The private Charafters of indi* ^ 
viduals employed in his Gfovern- 
mcnt, &G. are curiouJLy fcruiinizcd, 
but not ierioufly confidercd by him, r 
notwithftanding his own Love of 
Decencyand Dccorom. A man hav- 
ing been throughout Life immerfcd 
in profligacy, is not thereby difqua- 
lified for his fervice.— In the group 
of his Court may be fcen every fpe- - 
cies of degenerate Char, fter *. — If 

* This appeared to me to be an afTertion 
equally flrange and untrue;— but, on exa- 
mination, I was forry to find h had not beea 
niade without refledtion. 

h 4. the 
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—Though he is more attentive- 
to int<?rnal Profperity than external 
Reputation,. yet he is ever careful 
to employ thofe. perfons as. his. Re- - 
prefentatives to foreign Courts, who 
will do honour to him, and be ^ 
Credit to tlieir Country. 



^ 
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tfae^mHl-hbrfe turns the mill, he does . 
not care whether he is blind, op 
Iprained, or vicious ; — ^it is thefamc 
tahim. 

— Whether it is that he thinks - 
Ambafladors are ufelefs and cxpenfivc 
Agents of Government , — -that the - 
national Glory does not want fuch 
help as they could give it,— or that 
the appointment of weak, filly men ; 
would tell to the Wqrld that he pof- - 
feflcs a ftrength fuperior to the ufe 
of fuch mean, political engines — he, . 
certainly, has not fent a fiiagle man 
of eminent. Talents to reprefent him 
in a foreign Kingdom ♦. 

— A ftrong ; 

• The Reprefentatives of his — — i— Ma- 
jefly abroad would .be ^ difgrace to any King 

and 
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— He confiders the Courfe of Juf^- 
tice as facred ; and the decree of the 
Judge is as binding to him as to ia^ 
dividuals who are the Obj^&s of iu 
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• — A ftrong. urgent principle of! 
Mercy fometimes induces him tp 
impede the courfe of Law, while an ^ 
impatience to do juftice has occa* 
fioned his accelerating the tardy pro- 
grefs of Juftice by means of the- 
Sword *. 

and to any Country.— There is not one naaa • 
of proper Talents employed as a foreign M i- 
nifter by the Court of — — ; and 

the AmbafTador to Spain is the only one nrho 
preferrcs, in any degree, the dignity and 
hofpitality of his chara6ter.— The French 
attend with much care to this particular ; . 
and it afFbrds matter of great mortification to 
every reflefting Engliihman who travels, whctt > 
he finds, which he always does, in every King- 
dom through which he may pafs, the Minifter 
of France the firft, and the Minifter of 
England the moft inferior, of the Corps 
Diplomatique, 

* As in the pardon of ^^//and Macquirk, 
and Jthe Slaughtfr of St, George's Fields. 
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— He is DOC difpoicd to public^, 
coftly Parade ; and« affording no en- 
couragement, but, on the contfarj", 
giving every pcffible check, to mini- 
fterial Extravagance and Corruption,' 
the Expences of his Crown never*" 
exceed the Income of it. 
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—He is not fond of public Oftcn- 

^ tation or Magnificence, but is extra- 
vagant in the colle&ions of his Ca- 

> binet and Mufeum. — »The bufinefs 
of Corruption is al£b grown to fuch 

. an enormous height during his reign, 
that, with a pcrfonal revenue fupcrior 
to any Monarch of his time, he is 
oftentimes involved in difficulties 
which would ruin a private man for 

t ever *. 



* See Lord Talbot's fpeech on a certain 

occafioD, wherein the fubje^l of ** Hungry 

Guts and empty Pur/e* was defcribed with a 

. degree of Pathos which deeply offered many 

of hi 5 Noble Hearers. 
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His private anrafeinents are in- 

nocenr, and the great pkafure of 

his Life is to lofe the formality and 

'ftate of the King in the convcrfation 

of-achofen Society. 



w^He 



^ ( 159 ) 

— -^His recreations are harmlef?, 

and no King that ever reigned has 

defcendcd with ic:;^rc fetisfadion into 

the Bathos of Society than himfelf. 

The parade and dignity of ftation 

are facrifices which he daily makes 
for the fake of converfing with 
thofe who can amufe, inftruft, or 
inform him *. 



* From htnce it happens that his Know- 
ledge of private Anecdotes is fo extenfive: 
it is aftonifhing how deeply read he is in the 
^ORicftic coaduft of his fubjei^^s. — He will 
give bifteries, and ty no nneans fabulous ones, 
of people he never faw^ and who have fcarcc 
ever feen him, with a defcription ot their 
houfes, the particulars of their furniture, 
paper- haogiogs, &c. &c. with a degree, of 
minuteoefs perfedily ridiculous* 



—He 
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*— He Is that plain, decent, liOBefl: 
man, who never ads without pre* 
Tious confideration,— does^good from 
principle rather than from fentiment, 
-^and never does wrong butiirom- 
kivokintary error* 



i 
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: — He is fimple and unafFcfted in 
ibis appearance, but not entirely fo 
in bis charaAer, which has been fa- 
tally enriched with Ideas of Power 
that neccffarily nncet with pppofi- 
tion i and, when oppofcd, will occa- 
•fion thofe burfts jof- PafEon which 
never fail to produce inconfiderate 
Adions. — We poflcfles nothing of 
♦that Senfibility which urges a man 
.to z&y As it were, from an internal^ 
immediate impulfc ; — his generous 
^ions^ therefore, muft be fuppofed 
to proceed from cool, deliberate 
principles. 



The difference which appears be- 
tween thcfe two Charafters cannot 
conceal their relation and fimilarity 

Vol. IIL M to 
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' to each oiher. — rThe latter, it -muft 
be acknowledged, is but an irrper- 
feet copy of the forn:er. — The fame 
by Nature, by Talents, by Inclina- 
tion, he was early warped from his 
ratural charader by the Arts of 
thofe who hoped to ihare his power 
wuth him, cr lo wrtft his power from 
him. — With the difpofuions to be a 
good man, he had not the difcern- 
menc fufficienc to cifcover that there 
were Perfuns around him, who, un- 
der the pretence of making him a 
great Man, by the modeofedura- 
tion which they purmed, would, if 
he had not pc flefiVd every good dif- 
pofiLJon, have m«jce him a very bad 
one. 

InJeec^ a youth of greater abili- 
ties than his Flicterers ever fjppclld 

hini 
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Wm to poffcfs, might have been de- - 
ceivcd by the fame Arts which de- 
ctivtrd this unfufptdtmg Prince. — • 
It muft, furely, have required A very 
corrupted mind to fuppofe that the • 
Perfon chiefly concerned in hi;5 Edu- 
cation had Interefls which flie pre- 
ferred to his : — a Knowledge of de- 
praved Nature which none but a bad 
Man can have, could alone have juf- 
tified his fuffering fuch a fufpicion 
to enter into his heari, — His habir 
ttial fubfervience to the will and opi- 
nion of that Perfon and her Aflbci- 
ates, artfully comriRnced and firmly 
rooted, became, narurally, more evi- 
dent on his fucceflion to the Throne 
of his Fathers ; and by feizing with 
eager hands the Power it gave them, 
ajnd impudently exerting ic in the 
M z face 
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face of the People, they loft their 
royal difciplc the moft fplendid Po- 
pularity that a King ever poffefTcd * 

The principles of filial Duty, en- 
graved in his fobcr mind, accompa- 
nied him to fupreme Power j and^ 
he, without confidering the real dig- 
nity and importance of his charac- 
ter, looked towards the fame paren- 
tal hand, which guided him before,, 
to lead him afterwards ; — nor could 
his fimple, blamelefs mind fufpe^ 

• It IS well known that Doctor J — — d,. 
after he had received his peniion, was very- 
violent in his-expreflioDS againil the royal F*<- 
Tourire, — and 00 being reproved by one of hi<- 
friends for a<5ting with fo little prudence, he 
icplied with warmth, ** / repeat again that I 
hate the Scot, and for the hcfi rcafon an Eng^ 
UJhman can gwey^^The Scot^ Sir^ has made his- 
'JCog itnfofular,.' 

that 
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that it poffcffcd the ambiriotts aim- 
to direcft the ufe pf that Sceptre,, 
which it had formerly confidcrcd as 
the fymbol of its own future power* 
— But he had not been taught the 
duty of a King of a free People ;-- 
a refined renonant of the old Jaco- 
bite Syftem of Divine Hereditary 
Right was ftrongly noingltd in the 
political Creed which he had been 
made to believe, — Inftead of thofc 
excellent writers on general as well 
as Britifh Liberty, which were the or- 
naments of their Country and their 
Nature,-rhefooli(h,JmpudentWorks 
of Filmer were laid before him, as 
containing the elements of that Syf- 
rem of Government which was beft 
adapted to the Country he was one 
day to rule. — Nor were the Britifli 
Hiilorians lefs negledled :• — the Hif- 

tory 
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tOTj of "the Revolutions of England,*, 
by a. French Jefuit, and written upon 
arbitrary prkiciples, 'was confidcred 
by his Tutors as the beft Hiftory to 
give to a future King the moft pro- 
per opinions of the People he would 
one day be called to govern *. — By- 
thefe and firnilar means, his Under^ 
{landing, wliich was not ftrong, was . 
feduced into a blind fubmiiTion to 
their opinion who wiftied to direft it 
to the purpoles of their own ambi-- 
tton.— From hence proceeded that 
conduft in the^Throne, which made 

*" I recollect a finvilar authentic Anecdote 
which I hca d in Spain. — The pre fen t Prince 
of Jf/Iuriasy when he was a yr.utli, was found 
by his. Tutor reading TcUmacbus, The enr 
raged Courtier fnatchcd .the dangerous vo- 
lume from hin>, fcverely reprimanded the 
Page who had procured it, and pre fen ted, ia 
its ftead, a Treatife on Cookery y. as a mooe 
^oper fource of Royal iAftru<ftioo,. 

cvca. 
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even moderate men fufpefl", that he 
who fat thereon made diftinftions 
between his own and his People's in- 
terefts, and confidered iheir Rights 
and Privileges as Infringements -upon 
his own Prerogative *. 

The true ends of Government 
cannot be attained by any Sovereign 
who does net know the true princi- 
ples of it.-^Uninftruifted or mi fin- 
formed in thefe, the whole of his 
adminiftration will be very liable to 
error, to fay no Avorfe, *^ Such a 
Prince, with the beft intentions in 
the world, muft often do what will 
appear to have proceeded from the 
worfl:, — and, not being prepared for 
the Oppojition he will, at times, ne- 

* In the note, Vol. I. p. i lo, all this cu- 
rious bufinefs is explained at large. 

ceflarily 
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• 

ccflarily meet with from tifree People^ 
he will confider it as an Injury 
which demands his Indignation^ and 
will juftify every means which Power 
and Corruption afford him to exe- 
cute his dcfigns, whatever they 
may be. 

King Log the* Younger was cer- 
tainly born to have been a good 
King, as, if Jus lot had been in pri- 
vate life, he would have been a good 
Man.— He was formed to walk in 
the eafy and foccefsful path of Go- 
vernment, per tutum pJdnumque Uer 
rdigioniSj juftitia^ bonefiatisy virtu^ 
tumque moralium, — In the manage- 
ment of his family as a Parent, where- 
in he has been in a great degree left 
to himfelf, his condudt has been re- 
plete with wifdomj and, had the na- 
tural 
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tural form of his cbaradler been pre- 
ferved, cherifhcd, and improved,, by 
Patriot InStruSors, he would have 
poffeffed a great iharc of. Patriot Vir- 
tues *. — To the interefted purfuit of 
different meafures in thofe who fu- 
pcrintendcd his education, every dif^ 
after and difgracc of his reign may 
be juftly attributed. — To their fuc- 
ceeding influence that bold cncreafe 
of Corruption may be alfo afcribcd, 
which has been fo artfully condudled 
as to deaden the national Spirit, and 
thereby prepare the moft free and 
courage-ous People in the world to 
receive, with fubmiflion, the Yoke of 
Slavery. 

* When he was young, he was fo mild 
and free from paiOonate difpoiltions, that his 
royal Grandfather, who bad a good deal of 
the Soldier about him, was ufcd to fay, thai 
he was only Jit to read the Bible to bis Mother. 

Vol. III. N The 
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The open and daring Traitor, who 
attacks the Tbronc in the face of 
day, may do it from fooie erroneous 
principle of Virtue, — The tunpiuU 
which be mighc occafion in a good 
govepnment, would be but the con^ 
vulfion of a moment, and, ere he 
was led to the block, would be al« 
iDoft forgotten: — whik tbofe Vil- 
lains, who infidioufty prepare a vir- 
tuous young Prince to be ^jie blind 
engine of an^bidous and wicked dc* 
figns, oughc not to be left for the 
flow and inadequate Severity of the 
Law, but (hould beeome the inftant 
prey of Popular Jliftice, in the pre- 
fence of their Prince, whofe Pamlytic 
InfenJibUUy might, by fuch a (hock, 
be at once changed into the fanguine 
flow of Patriot Health and Virtue. 

The end of the THIRD VOLUME* 



New Editions of the fottawingV aM'^ 
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^ 4to. Price 2S. 6d. 
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3. An INTERESTING LETTER to the 
DUCHESS of DEVONSHIRE. SmaU 
8vo. Price 2S. Fourth Edition. 

4. An HEROIC EPISTLE to Sir JAMES 
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Where'er the Lord ereSs a Houfe of Prayer, 
The Devil is Aire to build his Temple there. 

De Foe. 
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